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Slasher 


A teenage couple goes on a date 

to see a slasher movie: high school students 
are stalked and mutilated 

by a hideous, deformed psychopath. 


He carries a power drill and his teeth 
and fingernails are actually stilettoes, 

helpful when disemboweling his dripping 
victims. The result looks like white and red 


Crepe paper streamers hung 

in the school gymnasium for the Prom. The guy 
finds this arousing, but the girl doesn’t notice; 

she is transfixed. For a moment, she thinks 


Of the killer as a fetus. Anxious 
to be born, he rips through the placenta 

and uterine wall with his phantasmic fingernails, 
then works his way up, clawing past 


The solar plexus and out. As a kid, he mangles 
his face every time he wipes the snot 

from his nose. By age sixteen, he is too ugly 
to get a date or a job. 


Later that night, they move to the back 
of his car. Though she reels in 

climax’s slow, warm ache, the film has begun 
inside her, right now. 


A Month of Hangovers 


‘Tupperware towered in the sink, 

cemented by congealed gravy, grease slicks, 

the fragile architecture of the time 

no work in town was mine. I could stare 

at that stark monument for hours afternoons 

when I woke, stomach grumbling, broke 

except for the fishbowl of dwindling 

pennies, my breath forming 

stratas of clouds (no heat for weeks) 

around those dishes; flies sputtered 

in and out like cropdusters. 

I could have toppled that skyline like a Japanese 
movie monster and unclogged the drain 

if it weren't for those soaring flies and the only man 
I ever met on a plane, a rotund, oily guy in Bermuda 
shorts and a pork-pie hat who could strike 
cigarettes from unnoticing men’s mouths 

with a yo-yo at eight feet away—a suspended 

snap, then a drizzle of ash, burn holes 

in trouser laps of red-eye regulars and questions 

of turbulence. I¢5 not in the force, he smirked, 

it’s in the motion. And he was right. The fluid 

arc of wrist, the graceful forearm twitch: 

he dropped Marlboros, undetected, from Pittsburgh 
to Memphis. I thought of that guy whenever 

I wrenched myself from the sight of that dish-stack 
to rummage the house for something new to hock, 
maybe this time my luggage, and went to the pawn 
shop, not bedraggled like the down-on-his-luck 
drinker, but plying and advancing, merchandise 
under arm, like a world-class fencer. 
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Doppler Effect, Apex Theatre 


Dance of the seven veils, 
dance of shadow and light, 
flint and spark: the bulb squeezes 
what it can out of the dark. 


This is the commerce of loneliness. 

A French maid, doily bonnet 

kiltered lopsides, dusts the miser’s bookshelves, 
the camera slipping gingerly over the slim 
volumes: Evasmus, Moliere, Wilmot Lord Rochester... 
his prized brandy snifter, her rouged 

bosom. She stops, sighs, and gazes 

to the floor, where a dollar sits, creased 

but crisp, perfectly tented upwards. 


With this man as your boss 
no money-making opportunity can be lost. 


She lowers her garters 

and panties, hikes her skirt 

and squats—like shitting!-, 

muscles contract, expansion of vulva, 
and voila! 

She rises, the dollar’s edges 

cupped along her loins, the bill, 


a mockery of the cunt. 
* * * 


Like any vintage film, 
everything here moves too quickly, 
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not only in its hurly-burly 

crudeness, or the furious 

_ plunking piano accompaniment, 

but away from us... 

(jaded and squeamish in the back row.) 
Easy enough to guess what follows. 

The miser returns with his mistress 

to find his chaste maid frenzied, 

smiles are exchanged, clothes are shed, 

and the exultant, miserable wallowing. 

But by now, it is just a needle’s-eye 

distant signal, the only 

flicker of life, the errant 

hair dancing against the neglected aperture, 
dissecting all that has transpired 

like an anatomic pointer. 

Late night at the Apex is all reduced 

to this motion: the girl, obese 

and actually in her forties 

flexes her swollen knees. 

and arcs and swoops her crotch 

down upon the dollar bill’s arch. 

When the lights finally come 

up, the projectionist snores, 

the tin reels clatter to the floor. 

In his booth, the pimply ticketboy hunches over 
his book of Blake. And outside, the air, rich, 
challenges the living to breathe it. 


Boom Boom Mancini Connects With Two Left 
Hooks and the Crowd Goes Wild 


After Dennis Ferguson’s thousand insults, 
threats and slaps to the head, 

I finally gave him my lunch money- 

all $1.80 of it, clinched in the white coils 

of my knuckles, dead on to his nose. 

We both stood there, dumb, on the frost-dusted 
soccer field, and as his blood 

dripped through the clouds 

of his mouthed breath, Harmeyer, the gym teacher 
we all thought was queer, ran towards us, arms 
agape, as if, when he got there, he would crush us 
both to his chest, a flagrant act of love. 

He didn’t. I was sent 

to the principal’s office and home for the day. 

So you wanna beat hell out of a man, 

my father asked, home from night shift, 

coffee gone cold in his thermos. Maybe you should just see... 
I could still smell the weld smoke on him, 

his eyes just smudges. So that Sunday 

we sat in the den and watched Boom Boom 
mince the face of the outclassed Korean 

who sponged each combination 

like a penance. J wanted him to dance 

as he wriggled against the ropes 

and turnbuckles, his brow a pulp 

of blood and spit, something other 

than these ramshackle marionette lunges. 

When he plunged into the corner in the 14th round, 
grasping the middle rope but finally letting go 

in sheer dread of holding on to nothing, 

the crowd at Caesar’s Palace rose. 
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More could be told. 
Three days later, 
walking across the same field after my suspension, 
some classmates ran by singing... 
Duk Koo Kim got in a fight 
- Boom Boom Mancini knocked out his lights 
The doctor put him on a life support machine 
— But it couldn't make Duk Koo breathe again. 
Or maybe I just imagined it. 
But it seemed real, logical, 
this mockery of pain and insult. 


The last time I was home from college, 

Dennis Ferguson kicked me out of the convenience store 
where he worked the late shift. I was drunk 

and tried to shove a box of chocolate donuts 

inside my pants. He twisted my arm up 

around my neck and flung me into the parking lot, 

but he never sneered, never hissed vengeance 1s mine. 

I was part of a routine, I knew it, 

as | made my little shamble across the cracked tarmac, 

a hackneyed troublemaker. The mosquitoes 

needling my cheeks and legs 

couldn’t tell me any different, nor could 

the beaten, stooped shoulders of my father 

as he lurched in front of the Friday night fights, nor could 
the muscle the size and heft of a grown man’s fist always, 
always pummeling against my aching, caging ribs. 


Loggerheads 


This town’s mayor has no tongue, 

wrenched out by the VC in the war I’m told, 
and so clacks through the noisome, long 
council meetings with a blackboard and chalk. 


These are his new chickenscratched edicts: 
All pets on civic property must be leashed 
and any fishing done on the dock 


behind his restaurant must be in silence, 


Under penalty of heavy fines. Too much talk 

disturbs his cook, he claims, 

and Lord knows the tourists don’t fork out their bucks 
to see the local dogs humping on the beach. 


They come each summer for shells and for the quiet 
languor of palmetto groves, the worst hush 

in the world. Only the loggerheads, who migrate 
from hatching to sea each spring, are quieter. 


And few of them survive. I know, because each April 

I watch by flashlight as they swim free of the dunes 

and scuttle, nearly single-file, into murders of gulls 

and salt-marsh owls. And this year, I’m not the only one 


Hunkered back by the dunes: two teenagers squirm and neck 

under a patchwork quilt nearby. If they moan, I can't tell. 

If the birds squawk, it is lost in the settling dark. 

So all seems right here, where things happen in degrees of 
silence, 


Even when the mayor staggers up the strand to sit beside me. 
He holds one of those wave-milled conchs to my ear, 
while the season’s only survivors are ground into beachbreak. 


As if I could hear anything but the sea. 
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Song of the Child Herpetologist 


Once, my knowledge of the unlikely 
potencies of snakes was so perfect, 

I could fix a stare on my brother 

as lethal as the spittle 

of the Indian spitting cobra, 

who blinds his victims from ten yards 
before striking. Cornered by my parents, 
J hissed and flared my hood 

until they overlooked the tangle 

of garters I kept boxed 

beneath my window. And, when chased 
across the playground by the girls 

with their butterfly nets or the older boys 
playing stickball, an innocent corn snake 
twisting in either fist, 

I would become the dread amphisbaena, 
who clinches its tail in its jaws 

and rolls, a living wheel! 

But this last serpent is mythical, 

and in time I molted my young skin: 

I draped a fragile, translucent shell 

of myself from an attic rafter 

where at night it writhes and whispers 
to the breeze among the eaves. 

My blood warmed from the bone out. 

I came to know the rustling 

of spring skirts, to love 

slithering among the flora 

that bloomed there. I laid, 

unblinking, in the back seat of that Dodge 
as everybody’s girl, Alicia Appleton, 
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unfastened my belt, loop by loop, 
and with practiced silence 

stroked what had come to pass 

for manhood. Sometimes I still long 
for the eye-sheath of the wary adder, 
selectively blind, or the imposing name 
of the boomslang. 

If I curl away when brushed against, 
if my tongue seems to flicker 

when I speak, remember this: 

my every word contains a fang, 

a rattle, and swallowing pride 

is a matter of death 

by slow, swollen paralysis. 
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Let Us Now Praise Famous Bummed-Out 
Clowns and Other Specimens of the 
Filthy Humanity of Buffalo, New York 


Late in the year, 

the bummed out clowns of Buffalo 
migrate to the shores of Erie 

to huddle around flaming garbage cans 
and sing the songs of youth, 

then sleep, backs to the lockhouse wall, 
their dreams of only 

the ordinary mischief. 


The man who steals the left arms 
from department store mannequins 
sits beside me as the Saints 

blow another big lead 

to the Lions. He speaks 

in pidgin Polish to the bartender 
and swills the last 

of his longneck beer. Just how many 
arms can a reasonable man have? he asks 
and J am ashamed 

to say I do not know. 


We gather by the water for baptisms 
and suicides. ‘Today is the latter. 
Hound-jowled detectives scratch 

on legal pads 

and themselves. At least 

the coffee’s still warm, one might say. 
The autopsy will show, in her stomach, 
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a crust of pumpernickel toast, 

a red rubber ball, 

a spool of thread. 

Waiting for the potter's field, 

she alone knows the bliss of being 

opened by the living 

who strive to know the innards of the dead. 
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The Poet Listens to the Janitors Song 


sleep is the easiest of arts to perfect 
that is if you have the time to practice it 
listen once a man laid hands on me 
in a public restroom 1 didn’t look at it 
as a particularly holy experience at the time 
i had mono & had expended most of my energy 
in making it to a toilet stall to vomit 
he must’ve followed me in from the street 
must've seen my face go from green 
to worse i hadn't been out of bed for days 
i turned around and he was there his name 
no lie was Isaiah he was a janitor 
id spoken to him before do you need a prayer 
brother? he asked it couldn't hurt i said 
& that’s when he grabbed me & crushed me against 
his smudged coveralls & commanded the demons 
to leave me alone then he sang in a language 
i doubt any of us have ever heard 
do you feel 
better my brother? he asked yes 1 think so 
i said though now i only felt godawful ill 
& ashamed i went home & vomited & decided 
from there on out that’s where i would do 
all my vomiting but before i succumbed 
to the first lessons of fatigue 
i heard Isaiah’s song bounding off the antiseptic 
tile walls it rang & rang | 
& the moment between the song ending & him releasing me 
was suspended how helpless i was 
how still how hard his heart 
thumped against my jaw that’s how 1 careened 
into a perfect easy sleep with nothing 
but time to practice 
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The Author as Text 


In an attic in California, the eaves dripping 
with bats and old thievery, 
a sheaf of papers springs the lid of a leather trunk. 


The thievery here may be legend, but the absences are real. 
They remain. The sheaf sustains a local myth, 
a tale of consummation and loss. 


Loss moves to embody the words on the page. 
The words move to embody a life— 

the beekeeper, the Sunday morning 

penitent, the mail-order widow 

from Cathay. Beautiful, 


meager life. 


In an attic in California, the bats practice 

their weary cryptology, then in concert 

span above the town as one 

speckled, roguish cape. 

Someone’s child rehearses scales on a viola. 

A fool hollers for his supper in the distance. 

The petty businessmen of loss 

all have children who claim to see purplish flickerings 


from an attic on a hill in California, each of them 
enphantomed by an imperfect, devastating language. 
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The Wife of Lot From the World to Come 


We fled from Sodom two abreast, my daughters, 
my husband, myself, his concubine, my suitors, 


wailing in our raiments, without food or gold. 
Vultures’ shadows were all we could know of our banished world. 


Lot pointed to a bright black hawk, floating far 
ahead, and cried “He will deliver us to Zoar,” 


but I knew it was a trick of imagination, that Jehovah burns 
in our imagings of Him. So it was, in my final turn, 


that I turned to Him, almighty fire, 
descending upon Sodom, and Sodom, in blurs 


of flame and ash, ascending to meet Him. Hell 
can be awe, and the salt I became, I knew well, 


in the wretched tears of brothels, in the blood 
of the fatted ram, in the consecrated, swallowed seed. 


I took my impious risks and suffered the end of all regrets: 
A stasis of swollen tongues and bonedust throats. 


I watched, in the coming nights, my daughters, in tandem, 
violate Lot’s drunken sleep, o perpetuate his kingdom, 


but their desire was plain enough. Lot never woke 
and never suspected the life they gained and, from him, took. 


The soul rejoins the sea. The end is not all light, 
but mottled darkness, and the cold, healing brine. 


DZ 


This is why drowning is the most fortunate of deaths, 
and why you're blessed with holy water on the Sabbath. 


This is where you shall return and why you shall begin 
after every judgement, each illuminated sin. 
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The Idiots of Tyro 


- for Dave Zoby 


The mountain abides only lunatics, 

so the idiots fled to the valley. 

They flank the orchards and the troutstocked creeks, 
and hail each passing car, their mouths hung silly. 
To attain the passion of the idiots, 

their gibbering jaws, their droolstained sleeves, 

we must ascend and descend the mountain in fits 
and starts. We must stuff our mouths with oak leaves, 
we must slag something dark and compact as coal 

to the lode of our hearts. The valley sings 

its slow madrigal, the mountain mourns its lack. 
These idiots wave and spit, wave and drool. 

These idiots know and reveal nothing. 

We spot our destination. We wave back. 
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Golgotha, Tennessee 


I often wondered if people prayed 

to the black velvet Christ paintings Harvey MacPherson sold 
from the rear of his van in gas station 

lots Sunday afternoons. What a fearsome savior, 

stroked in gaudy fluorescent inks, all pink and white 

and blue and brown, that sea of fierce 


Blackness always threatening Him. What fears 
could He assuage, who would pray 

for His forgiveness? All I was was twelve, white, 
utterly unschooled in the ways of the soul, 
devoid of interest in saviors. 

For all I knew, the stations 


Of the cross, Jerusalem's bloody rest stops, were radio stations 
that played Elvis spirituals. MacPherson 

had paintings of him as well, bathed in a savior’s 

holy footlight glow, microphone poised as if he prayed 

to it. I imagined his soul 

gleamed like the spangled rhinestones on his white 


Jumpsuit, except it wasn’t snowy or lily. It was white 
like an underbelly. My father was stationed 

with Presley in Germany; I soldiered 

with the King! he sometimes rasped, fierce 

with beer and unemployment, as if preying 

upon that memory entitled him to savor 


Our poverty. “Rock of Ages,” a MacPherson original of the Savior 
and the King dueting, arm in arm, hung above a white 
light in our living room, where my father watched it, prayed 
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perhaps to it, I thought, as he was firmly stationed 
in his lounger. The cogs of his skull spun like a ferris 
wheel, but his best ambitions had been sold 


Long ago. After the funeral, after the house was sold, 

I packed that painting into my car. Save your 

money, he had growled years before, staring at it, suddenly his fears 
realized. He eventually stowed it in the attic, among once-white 
curtains, tarnished silverware. As my station 

wagon cleared the drive, a thought preyed 


Upon me: To this day I haven't prayed, 


to either savior. I won't. What a fierce 
struggle, to fill such a miserable, transfigured station. 
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Denver Butson 


Tuesday 9:00 AM 


A man standing at the bus stop 
reading the newspaper is on fire 
Flames are peeking out 

from beneath his collar and cuffs 
His shoes have begun to melt 


The woman next to him 
wants to mention it to him 
that he is burning 

but she is drowning 

Water is everywhere 

in her mouth and ears 

in her eyes 

A stream of water runs 
steadily from her blouse 


Another woman stands at the bus stop 
freezing to death 

She tries to stand near the man 

who is on fire 

to try to melt the icicles 

that have formed on her eyelashes 

and on her nostrils 

to stop her teeth long enough 

from chattering to say something 

to the woman who is drowning 

but the woman who is freezing to death 
has trouble moving 

with blocks of ice on her feet 
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It takes the three some time 

to board the bus 

what with the flames 

and water and ice 

But when they finally climb the stairs 
and take their seats 

the driver doesn’t even notice 

that none of them has paid 

because he is tortured 

by visions and is wondering 

if the man who got off at the last stop 
was really being mauled to death 


by wild dogs. 
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Textual Marriage 
(“When I Saw a Wreck”-Lawther Wood, Age 9, and “Nina”-Anais Nin) 


I was walking up the street 

Her rich breasts covered Michel’s face 
When a white 1967 Chevy came out 

He bit the nipples 

From Curtis and a brown 1966 Ford 

She let Michel kiss between her legs 
Coming from the north end of William 

And insert his penis 

When the brown car started 

And she let him kiss her breasts and caress them 
To get where the white car was 

She had wonderful firm round buttocks 

The white car pulled out 

Michel kept pushing her legs apart 

When the brown car tried to dodge the white car 
And biting in her soft flesh 

But the brown car lost control 

Until she began to moan 

And skidded and slid into the telephone pole 
She would have nothing but his penis 

And swirled into the yard 

So Michel took her 

When the policeman got there 

And when she had enjoyed him 

He asked me a lot of things about the wreck 
He wanted to take me 

My heart felt like it turned over. 
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we behave 
as if 

we know 
the truth 
about God 


We confuse 

our constellations 
dissect words 

sentences motivations 


I saw 
you drowning 


last night 


You proved 


me wrong 
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the more ignorant the heart 


all landscapes 
clarify the loneliness 
within the body 


as minor keys 
articulate 

the most inarticulate 
sorrow 


as bourbon finishes 
whatever longing 
night produces 


I had no idea 


how much she loved me 


the more ignorant 
the heart 

the more intolerable 
its intolerable sins 
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Telegram to be read in a dream 


In dreams J am drunk 


horses scatter helpless 
in the wind’s forgotten verses 


In dreams the horses are drunk 
running through thunderstorms 
disappearing behind curtains 


Tam drunk 
about to do 
something 
violent 

but I don’t 
know what 


In dreams 
sorrow masquerades 
as a blown kiss 


or lipstick on a napkin 


Nobody forgives the stablekeeper 
for passing out before dusk 


In dreams I extinguish 
the candle you kept burning 


and listen as the onions 
grow beneath the dirt 
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A fisherman hauled the moon from the icy pond 
(from a line by Georg Trak!) 


A fisherman hauled the moon 
from the icy pond 


nearby birds turned into angels 
and angels turned on the sun 


a fisherman hauled the moon 


shepherds in the forest 
forgot to extinguish the sun 


a naked youth appeared 
and watched the corruption 


of flowers and stars 


a fisherman hauled the moon from the icy pond 
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A Scene 


How casually the accordion player 
enters the loud room 

looks at the bartender 

who nods and pours one for him 
a tall beer black as 

the accordion player's eyes 

black as the black keys 


on the accordion 


not many notice the accordion player 
so casually so quietly 
he entered the room 


and busied himself with his drink 


Except there is one woman 
who eyes him 

She recognizes him 

as the man in her dreams 
who rose up bloody 

out of the pulp 

that crows were devouring 
him whose accordion now 
is as red as that carrion 


She recognizes him 

as the man in her dreams 

who always looks like 

her grandfather in old pictures 
so severe are the eyes 

of the accordion player 

so black are his eyes 
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She recognizes him 

as the man who will die 
weeping like a child 

in her arms weeping 
with a jealous bullet 

in his throat 
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The Disappearance of Time 


There’s nothing left of the town clock. 
Yesterday afternoon the hands began flapping 
and flew off by evening 

with the clapper of the church bell. 


Some eavesdrops on the courthouse realized 
what had happened and encouraged the face 
to sue for damages. 


But the face was overjoyed. 

She’s been ticklish since invention 
and always a little upset 

that the hands were hiding her beauty. 


By what must have been midnight 

she was gone, 

carried off by two stone gargoyles 

that overlook the high school’s entrance. 


No one knows if they are torturing 
or guarding her. 

The town historian has suggested 
that they may have built an altar 
to her and proclaimed her queen. 


A teenage boy who had snuck out last night 
to see his girlfriend 
found the clock’s numbers scattered in the square. 


He took them to her as a gift 
He said that they had fallen from the heavens 
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sealing their fate 
This was the night 
they were to lose 
their virginities. 


All that’s left is a hole 
where the town clock had been. 
The guts spilled out at dawn 


and were swept away by the drunken streetcleaner. 


The townspeople have divided themselves 
into three groups: the bewildered, the afraid, 
and the joyous. 


The bewildered keep looking up. 
The afraid have gone indoors 
and have tied up the telephone lines 


The joyous have built a bonfire 

of alarm clocks and wristwatches 

and have been dancing in the town square 
since long before dusk. 
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Kiss my 
wings you 
told me 


I kissed 
them and 
you said 
Kiss my 
shadow so 
I kissed 


your shadow 


What will 
I do 
when you 
leave me? 
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let's move all things 


(when the crow is removed 20, for greg hershey) 


let’s move all things invent hands to touch us 
vagabond the language from ephemeral everything 
while the drowsy flocks of books fall tepid 

everyday sir etcetera dreams like risen battleships 
rise like risen battleships 

like man electrifying liquor 

like kings crucifying kings 

everyday sir smiles like bled bells 

like wheatfields set on fire 

like a silk flag hoisted over the river’s sighs 


we all kiss something secretly 


the sky pulls the bells the sun dies 

the moon pockets the night’s agonies 

the thief-possessors of dream 

let’s move all things invent another language 
vagabond the hands that touch us 

the horses will gallop tomorrow 

the countryside will suck the countryside 

dry of sun the world will dream of dreams 
and memorize the invented names 

- of rivers and mountains 

all bullets will burst into chains 

all chains will break mouthing 

the eternal language of broken chains 

only we and the wind will recollect 

but only for a time 

everyday sir etcetera dreams 

without so called passion a more violent passion 
aword violence an infinite ritual of words 
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and precious the language disdains language 
madness of fireflies explode like diamonds 
like motorcycle drunkenness a vertigo 

of the drunk mouth like walking numb 
brushfires on the shivering tongue 

these gymnastics of talking grammar 

we all kiss something secretly 

the sky pulls the bells the sun dies 


everyday sir only we and the wind 
all bullets burst into chains 


and chains break while the veins loop 
and loop into unbroken song 
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Lying Awake I Hear the Wind and Think About 
James Wright 


At dark 

in parts of Ohio 
where grey begets grey 
and evenings 

sway to furnace fire 
and factory din, | 
when the crippled hands 
of wind 

find their way 

through smokestacks 
and trees 

to beat mad 

upon house roofs and 
demand to come in 

to find sleep 


in a warm place 


his rested soul 
twists awake, 
stifles an eager grin 
and sneaks across flat lots 
where grain elevators 
poke the grey sky. 
He fumbles there 
for a match 
to light a brief space, 
to find the nook 
where once he hid 
his tackle box 
and whiskey. 
39 


Textual Marriage 


(Dylan Thomas’ Twelve and selections from Fone Secrets’ Personals) 


That the sum sanity might add to naught 

SWM 31 years old mechanic enjoys tennis 

and the words fall crippled from the slaving lips 
seeking someone creative, wild and complex 
Girls take to broomsticks when the thief of night 
needs someone to show me the ropes 

Has stolen the starved babies from their laps 

love dancing looking for meaningful relationship 
I would enforce the black apparelled cries 

If we get in touch Pll give you a one-woman rodeo ride 
Speak like a hungry parson of the manna 

My name is Irene 

Add one more nail of praise on the cross 

I'm Tiffany and I love handsome studly Urban Cowboys 
And talk of light to a mad miner 

Petite, Sophisticated, affectionate, with great legs 
I would be woven of a religious shape 

No drugs, light smoking/drinking OK 

As fleeced as they bow lightly to sheep 

Artistic employment a definite plus 

My house would fall like bread about my homage 
Urban cowboy wants to meet nice women 

And I would choke the heavens with a hymn 

I like reading and outdoor activities 

That men might see the devil in the crumb 

I can't wait to hear from you baby 

And the death in a starving image. 
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My Neighbor Van Gogh 


I had to teach 

my neighbor Van Gogh 
the right way 

to hold a fork 

He ate like 


a goddamn monkey 


But he sure could 
pick the right songs 
on the juke box 

to make everyone 
feel sentimental 
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Our Room 


the room is empty is our secret room is empty 

is our little pretty question mark is our room 

the cat outside is meowing is our cat outside 

the room the room is stark common some might say 
is OULs We say Our room not just any room 

not just a room not any but our room not just but 

ours not any but ours the room is empty 

common some might say is our little pretty question mark 
our hypothetical nevertheless our room is empty 

except forus isourroom I havea knife and fork 

you have a plate we are about to eat in our room 

the room is empty I have brought wine 

we have napkins tucked in our collars the cat 

no longer meowing shuffles now outside the room 

our room our door not any door not just a door 

our door to our room our empty room our hypothetical 
nevertheless our little pretty question mark 

there is music playing in another room 

we can hear it in our room our music then not any 
not just but our music a bit ratty a bit 

far away but our music in our room the room is empty 
there are no curtains no chairs no tables 

no murderers no door-to-door salesmen 

just us in Our room in our empty room 

not any not just but our empty room 

you blow mea kiss your teeth are stained by grape 

not any teeth your teeth our teeth the teeth my teeth 
clack against when we get ravenous like we sometimes do 
in this room in our room the cat shuffles outside 

our little pretty question mark our empty room 
where we eat and love our hypothetical nevertheless 
our love not any not just but our love in this our 

room our not any not just but our secret empty room 
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for Joanne 


Your body is a bundle of drying wheat 
pulled taut in the middle with twine 
A fire is waking up in your belly 


Soon you will ignite 


and long flat fields will burn 
beneath a round sun 
beneath swooping helicopters 


that cannot smother the flames 


beneath stars unequal in magnitude 
to the burning you have wrought 
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Some Minor Explosions 


Blind men ride past 
whispering into the ears 
of their horses 


Iam alone 
they whisper 
and their horses 


pick up their paces 


A drunk crosses a bridge 
thinking about swimming 
considering the sound 

of a scream under water 


A fever of crows explodes 

the drunk quotes Osip Mandelstam 
the great Russian poet 

when a fury of crows 

flares up out of the brush 


‘The wine we once loved 
was poorly harvested this year 
and no longer understands our sins 


Ive grown numb as a watchman 
I say into your neck 


Will you ever forgive me? 


you answer 


as a thunder of horses’ hooves 


explodes through the city 
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The cafés are filled with effigies 


The cafés are filled with effigies 

at this hour 

dunking what could be their last doughnuts 
into their coffees 


their tattered clothes 
their stringy whiskered faces 


They loosen their rope belts 

and lean back on their stools 

They don’t pay 

The waitresses all know them 

and an effigy can always buy on credit 


The waitresses see them to the door 
They don’t know if the effigies will ever come back 


The waitresses whisper into their fraying necks— 
Beware even the children 

Steer clear of gas stations and hanging trees 

and dont accept rides from strangers 
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Ordinances 


who buries the dead 
leads the parades 


who dances to Debussy 
sweeps the sidewalks 


who grows old gracefully 


drives the schoolbus 


who says the night drowns us with false promises 
runs the post office 


who invents new words for fornication 


builds the cathedrals 


who can walk through fire 
walks through fire 
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Sydney Sowers 


Astronomies 


Saturn’s rings viewed dead on 
are invisible this year; we peer 


through telescopes, wait 
to be told it’s all true: 
order protects us, forget 
entropy’s long goodbye. 
No one speaks. We hear 
assent in quiet breaths, 
continue the search 

for absent circles. 


The places where time 
runs backward, just now 
you run your hands on 
the orbits of my shoulders, 
down the stutter of spine. 
There, night is amber, 
and a stripped planet 

in a round eye means 

you will never leave, 


that you are always leaving. 


The retreating horizon 
will turn back one day, 
rise up and swallow us. 

I should say this now, 
you might hear me: 

we get caught in light, 

in time, throats round 
and frozen, curved fingers 
counting the measure 

of our disorder. 
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Pilgrimage 


I. 


Even now, what you most recall is her skin, 
Slightly bitter from summer sleep. 

How she looked in the half-light of morning 
Has seeped slowly from your memory 

Like water into sand, you say. 

You feel no remorse for the loss, 

But your mouth and tongue still hold 

The taste of her flesh, the shape of her mouth. 
Once, on a trip to the ocean, 

Her arm was cut by saw-grass 

As she climbed over wind-blown dunes 

At Kill Devil Hills, and you kissed 

The wound, salty with blood and spindrift. 


II. 


After a journey of sixty-five days, 

The Saints and Strangers of England 
Reached the Massachusetts shores. 

On the voyage, William Bradford’s wife 
had suffered the loss of village squares. 
Over her shoulder, days of water— 

And ahead, unbroken forest, rolling 
Endlessly to the western horizon. 
According to the records, she walked 
Off the end of the boat and the water 
Closed over her, taking her into the sea. 


Bradford surely knew her unhappiness, 
But if he feared her leaving, 
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Watched her from the corner of his eye 
Whenever she got too near the bow, 

It is not mentioned in his diaries. 

And yet, you think he must have 

Mourned her without mention, 

Must have longed for a blur in memory 

To erase the billow of skirts towing her under. 


II. 

You say you remember only what you want. 
The rest drifts, foam shape-shifting 
At the watery edge. 

But Bradford heard the ocean 

Every morning for the rest of his days 
As he labored over his careful diaries, 
Recording the details of colony life. 
When he cut his finger sharpening 

A quill pen, and put the wound 

To his lips to soothe the hurt, 

The salt of it lingered in his mouth 
Before he returned to pale parchment, 


His hand on his brow like a veil. 
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In the Veterinary Hospital 


All those years I smelled 

shit and disinfectant, until 

one day I couldn't smell them anymore. 
I became almost deaf, rarely heard 

the howls and barks echoing 

from stainless steel cages 

I wiped clean with old rags, 

bending to the bucket, rising 

to run the cloth over the walls, 

gone blind to the hard silver shine. 


When the new anesthesia machine 
arrived one day in the surgery, 

I learned how to give isoflurene, open 
and shut the oxygen valve. 

Leg veins were held the same way 

as before, pressure applied with a thumb 
to close off the flow of blood, 

the vein rotated to the side 

and probed for the dark drop, proof 

the needle had been seated. 


I became easy with death, wrapping bodies 
in garbage bags, and waiting 

until dark to toss them in the dumpster 
out back, so as not to unnerve 

the patrons of nearby businesses. 

There are things coming back 

from thirteen years shoveling shit, 
mopping floors with chlorine bleach 

to kill the germs of a hundred diseases: 
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choke holds, a soothing voice, 
how to find worm eggs swimming 
under slips of microscope slides, 
the iron smell of arterial blood, 
the feel of stiffened hair 

through thick black plastic, 

and the sound of breath, 

the persistent sound of breath. 
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The Sword Swallower 


After opening his throat to tempered steel, 

He pauses for a moment to put the swords away, 
Then announces For two bucks you can see a freak, 
And most of the crowd pays to pass behind the door 
To watch him slide long needles through his arm muscles 
And into the flesh beneath his nipples. 

Tonight one woman kept her eyes on the ground, 
And he rasped at her in his ruined voice, 

Fey baby, you paid your money, you might as well look. 
Two times he said it, until she finally crept 

To the edge of the tent, crying behind her hair, 

And crawled out on her hands and knees 

As a little blood ran to his wrists, 

And down his belly to pool at his belt. 

After one o’clock when the carnival closed, 
Drinking Jack Black straight from the bottle, 

He poured hydrogen peroxide into the open wounds, 
The same holes he has used for seven years now, 
Always raw, rough-edged, and never allowed to heal. 
‘Tomorrow night in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
After he swallows the swords and makes the pitch, 
He will lead the crowd through the door 

To thrust the needles in his arms and chest again, 
And if this time there is a woman who will not look, 
He will make her, grab her hair and make her see 
The blood running out of him just for her. 
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Sigmund Freud, 1939 


All the years disturbed, 
listening to the dreams 

of hysterics, fantasies 

in my Vienna office. 

I spend these days waiting; 

I cheat at solitaire 

(an old man’s perogative), 
bandages about my throat, 
traveling back, unable 

to swallow even small 

bites of infant mush. 

Do we ever think we will grow old? 
I am dying in a strange country. 
I wait for my last breath 

to wheeze through this chest, 
my voice gone home to the wild 
caves in the Austrian slopes. 
Last night I had a dream; 

make of it what you will. 

I saw on a high mountain pass 
a leopard pacing on silent pads, 
waiting for his turn, 

the one-eyed Jack, 

my inattention. 
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Acoustic Shadows 


We are left with sounds. 

The hiss of musty yarn sliding 

down a curved crochet needle 

or the dream of lines singing 

in upper registers, fish 

on barbed hooks in sea water. 

For Schumann, there was an A-note, 
a droning hum so loud it drowned 
all others, as he waited to die 

for two years in the Edenrich asylum 
mourning the loss of chords, octaves, 
the sweetness of his Fantasiestiicke. 
For you, the sharpening of a knife 
you rarely use, yet spend hours oiling 
the whetstone, stroking 

across it in a single steady rhythm. 
You will test the precise edge 

over and over again, shaving 

the dark hair on your forearm until 
bare places gleam on your skin. 

The knife is an autumn mum, 
blazing in a quiet breeze. 

These are small things: 

the repetitive comfort of wool, 

the aria of the filling creel, 

a tree’s shadow outside Bonn, 

each, finally, a ready blade. 
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Lot's Wives 


I. 


Years of dry wind tear away 

the column of mute throat, pillars 
of straining thighs, the fisted heart. 
Feet and hands clubbed 

by erosion cannot leap 

and pull down God. 

Lesser spirits have learned 

her reach; a harvest of bones 
litters the earth around. 

She could vanish into barren 
ground, achieve a fading hope 

to unite sand and salty 

contempt for righteous men, 

if there were rain. 


Il. 


I know a woman who had inside 

an unformed twin, curled in 

what should have been an ovary, 

but instead was a tiny gathering 

of tissue, hair, a few small teeth. 

It had to be removed, and she never 
missed it, never spoke of it again. 

It does not return at night 

between waking and sleep 

when light is strange, eclipsed, and 
anything is possible. She sleeps soundly, 
but my nights are disturbed, disrupted 
by twin-talk. Little one, 
go away. Let me rest. My own body 

is ample wayward child for me. 
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Il. 


Let us not ask for forgiveness, 
blessings, or final sacrament. 


Instead, let us offer water 

to the earth, which alone 

knows our names. This, 

and memory, are enough to bear. 
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Prayer 


Deep in my belly a red coal burns; 

no, a small star, a sun around which the body 

revolves, hidden fire ordering life. 

See here, the planets of this system: 

the smallest, close in, nestled in my appendix, useless 

to anyone, irradiated too long. 

The next, my navel, whorled and lovely, a mystery 
going nowhere. Buried deep in the lobe of my liver, 

the third, rich in color, dark as good ground. 

The fourth, elusive and ringed by flesh, lies in my groin, 
and is a place of clouds and uncertainty. 

Also ringed, the fifth is my patella. If cracked 

open, it could tell you my age like a tree. The last 

is the pupil of my right eye, dead to anything but 

the pull which holds this body together. 

When the sun is put out, how will the system fare, how 
can we identify it without its marker? It does not matter. 
With the center removed, all the pieces will fly out and up, 
scatter to distant points, origin and name forgotten. 
Take me not by fire, but air. This lament. This prayer. 
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Redshift 


It can mean so little to you that the universe 

expands, the lights of distant galaxies 

become red as they leave us behind, that this is somehow 
important in what has happened to our lives. 

You speak of bridges over the river, or tunnels, 

or the caves that link up beneath our fields. 

This 1s the earth, and all that really matters; 

We will live and die on this quiet place. 

These small acres of rock, tree, and good dark ground. 
But these days, the physicists fear 

the stars are much older than the universe, 

that their theories about beginnings 

and endings have all been turned around, and they lie 
awake in their beds, unable to dream up 

new configurations to explain the discovered anomalies. 
You tell me not to worry, that here, 

things never change, 

go out tonight and see the Milky Way 

right overhead where it’s always been, but 

you ll go on to bed, stars don’t interest you. 

I suppose I’ve always known that, since the first night 

I came here and turned around in the dark, 

dizzied by the closeness of the sky, while you sat smoking 
on the porch, the roof blocking your view. 

I don't know where we're going, 

and I am afraid of the flying away, 

of everything receding, the clearness of the night, 
having to see that nothing is still. 
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Lamentatio 
(Alessandro Moreschi 1858-1922) 


The chilling high D 

rises to the chapel dome 
fills that awful space, 
heart of power, ascending 
to faith’s source. 

He issues nothing else; 
the dry tree, inviolate, 
worships with purity, 
grace notes, acciaccaturas. 


In the kitchens, they know 
his small passion for sweets, 
hoard the best pieces 

in hopes of coaxing songs 
crystalline, disappearing 
like breath turned cold, 

the shadow of spirit. 


Outside the basilica, the city 
eternal turns with the moon; 
inside, Dies Irae and 

Crucifixus mark life’s hours. 
White as marble, as longing, 
regenerate and unregenerating, 
the coda, the silence. 
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The Physicist’s Love Song 


The shape of a bowl, 

its rim finite as love’s true edge 
circumscribing the universe. 
Cosmology needs 

no spark of generation: 
matter rises, falls 

to a hollow, 

unfolds, fills space again... 
this is a comfort. I delay, 
bound by theories, numbers. 
She pours tea at four o'clock 
with practiced precision— 

in the air of the room, 

my passion’s calculations, 
milk of an empty heaven. 
There is no god to lower 

a hand down, command me Rise, 
Hawking, rise and drink 
from this cup holding 

all the figures of light. 

I know the form already; 
she contains it. If I could, 

I would shape it so: 

thumbs and forefingers 

a circle opening 

as each finger touches 

its opposite, until 

the hands cup, 


embrace everything. 
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Consummation 


Hotel Earle waited every week for us to drive by. We called it 
whorehouse, knowing, not knowing what went on inside, 
riding down close to danger in our Fords and Chevys— 
a glimpse at sin; 
we burned for it. Whores strolled the walkways, beckoning 
initiates into the squat building in the background, 
a curtain we could not pass through; we watched for 
wonders. 


There, on the lip of the curb, I first saw the black transvestite. 

Platinum wig, make-up, and platform shoes could not hide 

the broad shoulders and gleaming muscular thighs, 

but she was young and bold, a long lacquered nail pointed at 
each car, 

she mouthed You, baby, how about you? When the boys hollered 

“faggot” from behind the safety of the glass, she flicked 

a smoldering cigarette, laughed like she knew them. 


She disappeared just before the hotel was set afire, 

the beacon which drew us from all over town, 

our faces grown young again in the light. 

Bricks, and that was all, no body beneath veils of smoke. 

If we were braver, we might have acknowledged a history, 
celebrated it, hung pearls about its neck, but we only let it char, 
sealing ourselves behind our years, safe from the painted 
boy balanced on the threshold, waving us in, calling you, you. 
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Blind Fish 


There are rivers running beneath the ground. 
In cool quiet caverns the water flows 
Without sun to light its course 

Through the deep night lying under the land. 
I have seen pictures of the tiny fish 

Living in these darkest waters. 

They are small and pale and have no eyes 
And spend their lives concealed by stone. 

I press my ear to the earth to listen 

For the sound of the blinded fish below. 

] hear them singing like angels 

Sealed away in the belly of the world. 
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Conversions 


One year we learn we can break: 

a small bone cracks between teeth, 
sweet marrow sucked out, sustained 
on leavings from hollowed places— 
bird-bones, transubstantial. 


Everything happens to everyone. 
When at night my past leaps into you, 
dove’s song, crow’s caw, and yours 
into me, with its own life, we meet 

in a charnel house, stand naked; 

ash marks our foreheads. 

You might say it is love. 


You can make something out of nothing, 
take air, form it with your hands 

until it becomes down; 

press fingers to lids, 

raise light where there is none; 

stare at the place where wall 

becomes ceiling, create a door. 


It is migration, one molting 

into another, a new sign of winter 
in bare branch and bird wing. 
Every morning’s light, 

the white grind behind your eyes. 
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David Zoby 


Jets 


Sometimes, as I delivered newspapers to the oily driveways and 
toy-scattered lawns of Newport News, I would feel sad. 
But then the fiery plume of a jet would scream 

across the empty lots like a silver dog, 

and I would feel more than sad. 

I would feel ashamed. 

The people who couldn't afford the paper 

had to pay me in bags of collards and mustard greens, 
which would cook down 

to almost 

nothing. 


The best time to see jets is when you're older, 
drunk and maybe stoned. Go at night 

down Fox Hill road where it ends 

in an oyster-shell parking lot 

that disappears into the Poquoson Fats. 
Shapes of dumpsters hulk beside the road, 
like dumb, puffed-up wrestlers. 

And there’s a gravel beach 

where squid and rubbers wash up with each tide. 
The low rumble you hear 

coming from behind the twisted swamp trees 
is never thunder. 


It’s a terrible place to lose your virginity, 

but romantic enough if you come from Hampton 
and aren't afraid of the police cruisers 

that creep up with their lights off. 


Once, in that parking lot, 
I saw a man get a supersonic ass-whipping 
by two policemen. 
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While the man was being beaten 

and the handcuffs were flashing, 

the jets were bearing down on us. 

I know they were, 

not because I heard them, 

but because the man’s feet made no sound 
as they kicked in the gravel, 

and the cops’ barks were empty. 


Of course, I often wanted to be a jet pilot myself. 
I wanted to give back the determined gaze 
of a jet pilot, and drive off into oblivion. 
Certainly, if you're a jet pilot 

you get all the good pussy, 

you have nothing to be ashamed of. 

And if the cops pull you over 

you just look at them 

with their limitless foreheads 

that challenge the very heavens, 

and say, 

I'm a jet pilot goddamnit. 

But I wake up each morning 
fish-breathed and ashamed, 

my desire to have anything 

to do with jets 

dried up. 


Sometimes, a jet zings over the pines 

and falls into the soggy low-lands 

with the same grace as a beer bottle. 

Wives of dead pilots never smile. 

They adjust themselves, with a smudge-faced child on their 
hips, 

and move back to Ohio, 

where all the wives of jet pilots seem to come from. 
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And by the next night there are more jets 
burning the darkness 

to the amusement of all the gutless 

who drive down Fox Hill to look out 
over the Poquoson Fats 

in stoned amazement. 
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Community College Blues 


You see them from a distance, 

a pack of honor society students meeting in the cafeteria. 
They appear frozen, ice-blurred through the windows. 
The jaws of a coyote are far cleaner than those of a Phi Beta. 
And they are only rude if reality is rude. 


With coyotes at least their cunning is graceful. 

They slip into town during daylight 

and make off with the family cat. 

The community college prints pamphlets 

on how to bait and poison. Public service they call it. 


You see Professor Brown Pants, 

his thirty years of anthropology wasted, 
spurned. Outside of town his road kill 
stands up from its blood spill and walks back 
to the fields. This, to him, is impossible. 

So he calculates the costs of photocopying 
and sends a memo to God. 


Lonely old Wyoming. There is a hurricane 

in the thumb print I’ve left on a student’s thigh. 
Outside, fallen snow lifts from the fields 

and flies again. The state tree is the telephone pole. 
Back to their homes goes the honor society. 


In the library there is an old globe 

which has not been spun in years. Nothing 
is as curious as a thread bare tree 

enduring the closing light- 

the bitterness that follows an ice storm. 


re 


Perhaps Chekhov was right, 

we spend too much time on our own happiness. 
Brown Pants locks the library tight, 

cusses and scatters a pack of coyotes, 

which are proper jackals, 

and have recited this all their lives. 
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Politics 


Reflecting in the moonlight like cheap jewelry, 

passing over the cold and broken fields, 

flocks of snow geese have come from Canada 

to strip the fields of wheat. Thousands of miles 

over towns, battle fields and frozen lakes. 

Over factories where young men 

drift the graveyard shift, 

dreaming of bowling alleys and of getting laid. 

Over cold cemeteries where widows sift 

through the frozen flowers of their husbands’ graves. 

Over the mute city of Baltimore, 

where an average con artist pauses, lights a cigarette. 

The smoke itself evoking geese, or the breath of the homeless 
on a night so cold that they pace endlessly, without landing. 


I stand on a porch, a heavy coat and a heavy gun. 

Somehow, I think I am in love. 

I break the lock oft the door and go into the migrant 
workers’ dorm 

and rifle through their few private things. 

A drawer full of broken, pornographic videos. 

A knife, a spoon, and bottle of medicine. 

Some boots, a jacket and a crucifix. 

The magazines of naked women, the sheets stained with 
bracelets of dried ejaculations. 

And a box with a rubber band around it. 

Inside a .32 pistol, the gun of midgets and whores, 

or men that have had enough. 

A desperate thing, the wind, plows over the house 

and shivers the windows. 
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And months later it comes to me— 

I have traveled this far for nothing. 

I never loved one thing. 

Not even Baltimore, a woman's lips traveling toward a kiss, 
the feeling of empty distance. 
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Uranium 


Fishing on a Wyoming stream 

with the band teacher from Laramie High, 

he suddenly proclaims that the tone’s not right. 
Brook trout in spawning colors 

hold true their pitch and currents, 

ignoring our lures, our lunging casts. 

Both of us are here illegally. 

He, AWOL, from band rehearsal, 


me, a fugitive of the community college. 


He begins to recount his victories and failures 

played out over every high school football field in Wyoming: 
Little America Homecoming-where the queen was brought out 
on a float pulled by mules. Powell High Panthers, 

the flatirons rising around the town like 

shrouds of mist. Rawlins Rodeo, 

where the crash of cymbals sent a bull through the grandstand. 
A plump, soft Tuba girl from a few years back. 

The music only coming in wrecks and spills. 

There’s nothing funny about not believing in anything, he says. 


We drive. Along the roads there are check stations 

where ranchers tag their antelope, 

the most grace that the sun and grasses can achieve. 

The band teacher points out how, at a rifle’s report, the 
herds move at once, 

in symphony, and grumbles that his students won't do the same. 


Wyoming doesn't stop for grumbling, it goes on. 
The sun’s knives busy at butcher-work, 

trimming snow scraps. 

Elk bones turning soft at the hinges, falling apart. 
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Rib plates lifting away, making room for spring flowers, 
many storms distant. Ranch houses loosing 
their faces to the wind. 


The band teacher is moved by all of this. 

He feels free somehow. Free to walk into stores 

and ask for fishing tips and lures. Free to try out old bridges 
which refuse his weight and shadow. 


He is under-going a resurrection of sorts. 


And then later in a bar, still in his waders, he says 
that mountains crescendo and decrescendo, men only rise and fall. 
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In the Drift of Everything 


1. Along the South Anna River I Think of My Brother's Student 


When my relationship with my brother fell in, 

I went out along the bending beaches 

to look for him in the floating debris, 

the intricate locking of branches and river speed, 
the path nobody came down. 


I became a deer hunter 

and went into the camps where crass men stood over fires 
and pitched deer fat into the coals. These were the men 
who, in high school, excelled in Woodshop 

and dreamt of other places 

at the slightest smell of hickory. 

These were the men who sent their sons and daughters 

to the public schools with the belief 

that the teachers there could save them. 

J wanted to be one of these men, but, somehow, I was not. 
I was unsteady and I could not feel the presence 

of the animals in the woods. 

Nor could I sense the winter coming 

the way they sensed it, 

or the way my brother sensed his students beginning to drift, 
finally, one shooting a policeman to death at a gas station. 
Bright pools of oil. 

Nothing else. 


I asked him what it was like 


to feel someone drift away like that. 
He said it was almost like music. 
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ii. Leaving Richmond 


When my days began to drift, I let them. 

At night I tended bar in Richmond. 

In the morning I crept out of the city, 

the coal trains rumbling, 

coming to terms with their own slag-pool reflections. 
I would go from the bars to the woods, 

from the woods to the bars, 

both places seeming completely unreal. 

I wanted nothing more than to live in this deer season, 
concentrating only on what was before me. 

Faint sound of dog chases. 

Crows in the trees. 


But there was something troubling in the sound of dogs, 
something historical. 

And those dogs would never end pursuit. 

Some of them disappearing into Virginia, 

becoming the bawling wind through a boulder pass, 

or the falling waters at Goshen. 


iii. Sooner or Later the Body Fails You 


There is no improving the people of these poems. 

Coach Bullock was a three hundred-pound almond-colored 
man from the islands. 

The first time he ever saw a football, he was seventeen. 

He played for the Shipyard apprentice school. 

And later, for the Negro Leagues 

which toured North Carolina in a rusted bus. 

When football was done with him, 

he became a teacher in the public schools of Newport News, 

and later the offensive line coach for our football team. 

And there he stood on the blocking sled on summer days, 

his belly blossoming in the sun, 
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demanding us to move him. 
He made no excuses for his rages, his moments of compassion, 
or his cancer which would soon kill him. 


The day before my graduation, I found him 
in his office looking at old photos of himself. 
Zoby, he said, sooner or later, the body, he fails you. 


This was all I thought of one night 

driving to the dairy farms of Appomattox, 

passing the enormous eighteen wheelers, 

my brother’s terribly handsome face at the wheel of each, 

his face indifferent to everything but what lay ahead. 

When I got to the farm I parked in darkness 

beside the slanted, overgrown remains of a slave house. 

A stacked, creek-stone fire well. 

Copper hog teeth in the ash. 

I fell asleep and woke to a hundred fresh deer tracks 
surrounding the car. 

A rib of sunlight coming over the pines. 

Crows quarrelling over who saw it first. 

No good again, they sang. 


iv. There Is No Improving the People of These Poems 


Old houndsmen will tell you pursuit is everything. 

When you hear a pack of thirty Virginia hounds wake up 
the morning, 

you feel a quickening in the blood which makes you want to run 

or join the chase. 

But then, there are moments when nothing has any effect 
upon you, 

you sleep in the woods 

on the ash of many fires. 
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I knew this houndsman, Butch, 

who ran dogs for hunters in Fluvanna county. 

He had a pack of thirty small deer hounds 

which he kept all year on the brink of starvation. 

He didn't let anyone touch them, or talk to them. 

Some of these animals were amazingly feline, 

and moved with the grace of smoke. 

Some were awkward and cowardly 

but could fill a ravine with one chop. 

These dogs were raised to pursue 

until their own tiny bodies failed them and they dropped, 
eventually becoming the rocks and streams, 

the white bones children find in the woods. Still 

the houndsman drove them on and on. And, in turn, 
the hunters, raw from the wind, would give him venison 
which he would take to a lady 


who lived on a nearby farm. 


Miss Brown, a virgin by reputation, 

kept a house of tall ivory pillars and a staved-in barn. 
And on the far edges of her property, 

a fleet of desperate foundations 

where once generations of slaves dreamt themselves 
sailing over the spaces of tilled fields. 

Now, the main house falling in, 

it was not uncommon to find peacocks strutting the front lawn. 
Miss Brown burned a coal stove year round, 

a jet of smoke visible in a multiplicity of her ghosts. 


One day Butch let the pack loose in a thicket along the 
Spearfish River. 

Half of hell broke loose as they jumped a group of deer 

and the pack split up and began to chop and bawl. 

Some of them we never saw again. 

Yet the houndsman shot a fawn buck 
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and hung it up warm behind the dog pens. 

Then he began the tradition of bathing himself 

and putting tonics in his hair like he was young again. 
He cut the tenderloin from the buck, 

wrapped it in newspaper, 

climbed into his truck 

and drove to the Brown farm. 


There was wind that night. More wind. 
When it blew hard enough, I could hear dogs 
chiming in the distant hollows, 

our dogs, our hollows. 

Yet there was no way to call them home, 

and there was no one trying. 


v. Hound Instinct 


He once told me that men have no instinct like hounds, 

that I should doubt my own eyes and ears 

before I doubted the instinct of a hound. 

But I have sight which Butch didn’t figure. 

For instance, on some mornings when I’m out beside the 
South Anna, 

I can see poor Butch and the cancer who ate him 

sleeping together in the Norfolk Cemetery, 

amongst the blacks he hated most, amongst 

the Germans who gave their lives to the shipyards, 

amongst the aging tombs of hardware store owners, 

amongst the women who worked in the fish-houses, 

amongst the uncelebrated politicians 

and the death of their ideas. 

When it rains, the crows come out 

and pick worms among rows. 

I see poor Butch with his head on a pillow of roots. 
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On the other side of town, 

at the Norfolk gun show, 

I see people pouring over delicate handguns 
and coils of ammunition, 

the jewelry of America. 

My brother fighting against this, 

and mainly losing. 

I see my country drifting away 

from the simple wisdom of pier fishermen 
and towards some great prophecy of iron locomotives, 
which seems stacked up and long-coming. 


vi. December in Cold Harbor 


This is how I remember it: 

walking with a friend named Dixon, a field of moonstones, 
a horse tied to a frozen willow tree. 

The horse was all but dead 

and as we approached Dixon said 

if he had a slug he'd shoot that old son-of-a-bitch, 

put it out of its misery. 

But Dixon wouldn't shoot it and ended up untying it. 

The horse began to walk the furrows 

as if it was working the fields again, 

the crooked rows which had faded 

and returned to the red earth like a scar. 

I went off by myself and sat with a rifle 

on the edge of a long rolling meadow. 

I began to fall asleep against the aged posts of a hog pen. 
Somewhere a regiment of empty faces blurring together. 
And a knot on a tree trunk that looked like a soldier sleeping. 


All of those men killed in half a day. 
How could you love the land like that? 
Or better yet, how could I 
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let my brotherhood wither away, 

let my own vision of country drift? 

Brother rot, what am I to make of your fallen trees, 
your twisting vines, your faces within? 


vii. Buck Fever 


He was a retired soldier. He said very little. 

In the fall he would show up. 

Placing tiny targets on an abandoned car, 

he would train his rifle to the exact inch. 

As far as anyone could remember, he had never once shot a deer. 
Once, we all saw that crocked horned eight point buck 
running a full spring towards his stand. 

We waited for the sound of the rifle, but it never came. 
When he strolled back into camp that evening we asked 
him why he had not shot. 

He said it wasn’t the deer he was hunting. 

That night, after they had all gone to sleep 

he was sitting across the fire from me. 

He leaned forward as if to speak to the embers and whispered, 
you could do more for your country 

than giving it your money and your life. 


viii. Cleaning a Deer on Forest Road 59 


Butch hung the still-warm deer up by its fetlocks. 

And like a man who finds himself afraid of his own reflection, 
began to open the deer up to the cold morning. 

There was a release and a panic, 

then in a moment which still spills into memory, 

the whole ground wet with blood, 

it was over. 

My mind cannot tell me otherwise, 

for in that gut pile I saw the frames of my life. 
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A man shooting apples off a tree with a .22, 

and a woman dressed in the silk of cigarette smoke, 
some bar in Norfolk, I guess. 

Women hurrying to pull their clothes off 

the drying lines as a storm blows in. 

The layoffs and the government handouts 

when Christmas, that old whore, 

throws herself to the poor. 

And a few strands of celebration 

draping in the hair of trees. 


Somehow, I woke on a raw hotel mattress 

in my twenty-seventh year, 

the blankets thrown upon the floor like a hide, 
and the bird-like maids knocking from outside, 


ready to swoop down upon us. 
ix. This Country Kills You 


The day I saw evil, I was not ready for him. 

He swam across the South Anna 

as a cottonmouth snake, 

the sunlight hitching a ride on his back. 

I shot at him, too, 

but he didn’t pay me any attention. 

He focused on the frogs and minnows before him, 
and crawled away, 

one chink of metal at a time. 


Growing up, I always knew the motherfucker as the shipyard 
and the sunken boats. 

Each afternoon the tide turned 

and the marshes emptied into the sea. 

His diamondback skin appeared in the sand. 

When times were good, he rested as a sleeve of dry docks, 
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And while he rested he kept one eye trained on the people 
like they were a dull bird egg, 
which he would one day swallow. 


I was waiting for work one morning 

with some men from the last lay-offs 

when one of them said 

man, this country, she’s killing me. 

We were waiting to unload a truck load of sheetrock 
for six dollars an hour, 

but the truck wasn’t coming. 

Yet the wage didn’t mean anything. 

We would have given that up 

for an iris of blossoming weed, 

or the unremarkable smell of plaster, or work. 


In the end, the contracts ran out 

and the people found themselves 

within the neat patterns of a slough. 

I saw evil once as the politicians waited along the gates 
to shake the hands of the remaining workers 

who, passing them by, held their thoughts 

deep within them. 


x. The Poetry of Reduction 


When the old coach got sick 

they carried him out of his house one bucket at a time. 
He was the size of a child when he died; 

so odd to think how powerful he had been, 

that giant shipyard horizon going on without him. 


Somewhere in the winter of this poem 
deer season has ended. 


Poachers with their lamplight and long shadows 
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took to the sweet, dying fields of alfalfa 

and shot the deer I hunted, 

and stripped the meat from the bones and sawed off the antlers. 
Then, soaking it in kerosene, set the remains ablaze. 

This is what I found when I went out searching for my country. 
With the rain above me in the trees, 

I watched a quill of red ants flaming from the pelvis. 

It’s funny how things end. 


Its funny too, how our-endings say nothing about our lives. 
So, these poems shall not die in the woods, 

where you would expect them, 

the gopher snake awake in his shallow pit. 

These poems die in my dreams where I walk the withered fields 
and faded furors in search for signs of my brother. 
Starving birds exploding from their feast of seeds. 

These poems die in my brother’s dreams. 

Die in the pistol chambers 

drifting in and out of his school. 

Die in the mailboxes of the poor. 

Die in the acknowledgement that most weeds won't blossom. 
And die in the pool halls my brother hated, 

where men rub out their lives in ash trays, 

and this ash, smoldering beyond closing time, 

becomes the thin wind 

which whips across the abandoned farms and junkyards, 
the smashed windows on warehouse rows. 

This ash, our ash, drifting softly away 

like music, like light from a closing doorway. 
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D. J. Hendrickson 


Crepuscule 


Mike Ypremian exhaled a blue stream of cigar smoke and 
watched it ripple across the flat windshield of the John Deere’s 
cab. The piano line of a Thelonious Monk tune, “Well You 
Needn't,” drifted out of speakers mounted under the dashboard 
and mingled with the smoke. 

Mike had turned off the tractor’s floodlights and paused to 
watch the sunset. A band of red hung over the pine trees that 
peopled the hill west of the farm. The sky was cobalt blue. Mike 
sat in a remote corner of one of his two small fields, next to a 
tree he had planted almost two decades earlier. A late-winter ice 
storm had left a limb broken and dangling like a compound 
fracture. Mike knew he would have to get to the tree soon with 
the chain saw; radical surgery would be required. If the limb 
were not amputated, the tree would die. 

The beams from a set of headlights flopped into view. Mike 
watched them streak down the hill and understood that the car 
was flying. His stomach tightened. Kids, he thought. Teenagers 
from town tearing up the two-lane, probably heading up the 
road past his house and thirty miles beyond to the county seat, 
where there were stores that sold beer to minors. He wondered 
who was in the car. Jimmy Littman? Dave Dretzka? Carl Olezak? 
He wondered whether it was someone he had delivered, someone 
whose tonsils he had removed or whose leg he had set in a cast. 
It would almost have to be some combination of those—hed fixed 
up every kid in town at least once. 

The car sailed past the field where Mike sat well back from 
the road, then disappeared over a small rise. Mike hoped it 
wouldn't lead to any late-night phone calls—and immediately 
felt guilty at the thought. He wasn’t worrying about the kids in 
the car. He was tired, tired of being disturbed. 

Mike was a hobby farmer these days, but over the years the 
farm had served him well, providing part-time jobs for his and 
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Beth’s six children, providing money for cars and proms, colleges 
and weddings—money that small-town doctors don’t make. Dr. 
Mike. Doc. For thirty years, that had been his identity. He'd 
loved it for a long time. But somehow, in the last year, he'd come 
to feel as though he were dragging that identity around behind 
him like a mule pulling a plow. Someone else, it seemed, had 
harnessed him with this burden. And he didn’t know how to 
remove it. | 

He turned the key and the John Deere sent up a steady 
vibration that he felt through the cushioned seat. He stroked 
his gray mustache, from under his nose out to where the tips 
disappeared into his dark, jowly cheeks. He held the cigar to his 
lips, drew on it, let the smoke escape his mouth like a mist. He 
put the tractor into gear and began another sweep across the 
field. 

With the floodlights on, all he could see was a sliding circle 
of rich, black loam—lumpy and uneven to his left and ahead of 
him, tilled into orderly rows to his right. The smell of the opened 
earth engulfed the cab, and Mike thought he could taste it in his 
cigar, earth and smoke, a pleasant combination. Monk began a 
quirky piano solo that Mike loved—forever that one step short of 
being off-rhythm, out of key. He felt Monk’s defiance in the 
notes he played, as though the septet, instead of providing 
support, was trying to confine him and he just had to bust free. 
He'd always loved that about Monk. 

He drove slowly across the black field, feeling the tug of 
the tiller behind him, and the faces came to him, the town’s 
faces—as much a part of his landscape as the dirt, the hill and the 
trees. He'd delivered their babies, held the hands of their dying. 
Colic, chicken pox, ingrown nails. Whooping cough, asthma, 
arthritis. Sometimes, quietly, penicillin for sexual diseases. Mike 
sometimes thought he knew more about the town than the parish 
priest. 

He made two passes, then stopped again at the wounded 
tree. Strands of gray-black bark writhed around the white flesh 
of the broken limb. I have to tend to that soon, he thought. He 
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shook his head sadly. He and Beth and the kids had planted the 
tree their first summer on the farm, and together theyd charted 
its growth. Mike turned off the lights, turned off the engine, 
and watched the last violet light bleed into the upraised fingers 
of the trees on the hill. 

“Crepuscule With Nellie’—-the last tune on the tape. Mike 
had listened to a half-dozen bars when he heard an urgent 
pounding on the tractor door. He looked down through the glass 
and saw the halo of Beth’s hair and the bulk of her Land’s End 
sweater. He rolled open the window and cigar smoke fled into 
the darkness. 

“They need you in town,” Beth said. She had given up pes- 
tering him about smoking. 

“Who?” 

“Lila Dembski. It sounds like she had another stroke.” 

Mike looked through the windshield, biting down on his 
lower lip. Mrs. Dembski. Short. Heavyset. Gray hair cut close. 
Alternately laughing in self-deprecation and crying in self-pity. 
Diabetic. She'd had one stroke two months ago. Was supposed 
to come into the office in the morning. He turned off the music, 
started the engine and motioned for Beth to climb up on the 
running board. 

“Jack call?” he asked. 

“He drove out here.” 

They rode silently for a moment. 

“He said he tried to call,” Beth said. “I was in my studio.” 

Beth had taken up watercolors shortly after they moved 
out to the farm and they‘ hired carpenters to turn an outbuilding 
into a studio. Mike felt as though he should be annoyed that she 
hadn't been in the house to answer the phone, but he wasn’t. 
The studio had become Beth’s sanctuary, just as the tractor cab 
had become his. He was only beginning to understand that that 
sanctuary was not just from the world, but from each other. He 
glanced in the mirror, but darkness had stolen his land. 
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Mike pulled his Jeep Cherokee into the Dembskis’ driveway, 
strode across the small lawn and entered the house without 
knocking. Jack Dembski, a retired farmer with hair the color of 
iron and a brown face that the sun had carved into a web of 
ravines, sat on a plastic-encased sofa, one fisted hand on each 
denim-covered thigh. Jack looked up, and Mike thought he saw 
as much anger in his craggy face as he did pain or worry. Jack 
shook his head defeatedly as Mike went into the bedroom. 

Mrs. Dembski lay under a hand-sewn quilt, her face 
motionless as clay and as gray as the thatch of hair that sur- 
rounded it. Mike checked for vital signs even though he knew 
the search would be futile. 

“T tried to call,” Jack whispered hoarsely from the bedroom 
doorway. “Tried your office. Your house. Had to drive out to 
find you.” 

Mike packed his stethoscope into his bag and recalled the 
headlights on the highway. 

“She was alive when I left here. Then I had to leave her. To 
get you.” 

Mike became aware of the bittering taste of cigar smoke in 
his mouth. He raised his eyes to Jack’s face and felt the deathbed 
silence around him. 

“You should have called the hospital, Jack,” he said softly. 
“You should have called an ambulance. I couldn't have done 
anything for her here.” 

“Wouldn't let me,” Jack said. “Wanted you. Said, ‘Just get 
Dr. Mike and Pll be fine. Just get Dr. Mike.’ So I left.” 

Mike walked across the room and put his hands on the 
man’s shoulders. “Jack,” he said, “I’m sorry.” 

Jack took Mike’s wrists in his hands and squeezed hard 
and Mike was surprised at the strength of the old man’s grip. 
He felt his hands being pulled aside, then released. He stood a 
foot from the old farmer, and thought he could still detect the 
smell of soil even though Jack hadn't farmed in a decade. 

“T tried to find you, Doc,” Jack said. “Couldn't find you.” 
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Mike looked down at the tired wooden floor. He stepped 
past Jack, walked into the living room and, speaking softly into 
the telephone, summoned an ambulance to take Mrs. Dembski 
away. Jack trailed him into the room, sat down, and stared. 

“Damn it, Jack-what do you expect from me? I can’t raise 
the God damn dead.” 

Mike added the words to the list of things he would never 
be able to say. He waited with Jack, silently, suffering Jack’s stare 
like the heat of the sun until the body was removed. 


Beth brought herb tea and honey into the dining room on 
a tray. Mike studied his folded hands on the table top. It was 
past midnight. Beth set a cup of tea in front of him and he 
wrapped his hands around it, felt its warmth penetrate his cold 
fingers. 

“He’s upset,” Beth said. “He wants someone to blame.” 

“T know,” Mike said. 

“There wasn't anything you could have done.” 

“T know,” Mike said. “But Jack is always going to think 
that, if I'd answered the phone, Lila would still be alive.” He 
twisted the cup in his hands, took a sip of the orange-scented 
tea. “He may be right. If it had been me telling him to call an 
ambulance, he wouldn't have hesitated.” 

Mike stared into his tea as though he might find forgive- 
ness there. 

Beth sat down, put her hands flat on the table, inches away 
from her husband’s. 

“Mike,” she said, “This probably isn’t the time—” 

“But I spend too much time farming and too little doctoring. 
Right?” He looked up at her, his eyes tired and red under thick 
upraised eyebrows. 

Beth glanced at him, then looked at nothing across the 
room. “This farm made sense when the kids were here,” she 
said. “But now that Janey’s down in Madison....” 

Janey, the Ypremians’ youngest, was a freshman. Mike 
looked over at the sideboard and found her picture in the clutter 
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of frames, a brown-haired girl in farmer jeans and a t-shirt, sitting 
in the cab of the tractor, smiling awkwardly with her teeth 
clamped down on one of her father’s large cigars. Mike couldn't 
remember if it had really been the next day that they'd taken her 
off to school. She seemed so young. 

“Tt takes up all of your time. You spend more time in that 
tractor than you do in your office. It just seems like it’s too much, 
Mike.’Too much for one person.” 

He'd heard it before, as the children left and he’d had to 
take on more of the farm duties. And now, with the last of them 
gone... 

“But that’s not the only reason. It’s hard on me, too, Mike. 
Sitting out here all the time, alone.” 

Mike looked at his wife. Her skin looked like clay in the 
weak light. Dark circles sagged from her eyes and a sprout of 
gray hair stood out over her left ear. She must have nodded off 
on the couch. 

“T really do think it’s time to sell, Mike,” she said. 

He looked away from her, at his own tired reflection in the 
black of a window pane. “Do you remember what it was like 
when we lived in town?” he asked. “Nothing waits till morning 
when the doctor lives down the street. The phone rang every 
time a baby coughed.” 

“You wanted to be a small-town doctor,” Beth said. “You 
used to come to bed happy after making a house call in the 
middle of the night. You used to say it felt good to be needed.” 

“Yeah,” he said. “I used to say that.” 

“So what changed?” 

Mike swallowed and stared at his wife as though he'd never 
seen her before. “I guess I did,” he said. 

She had turned away. “T can't stay out here, Mike. It makes 
me crazy being alone all the time. Even when you're home, you're 
out on that tractor. And without the kids...” 

Mike put his hands to his face and felt the stubble on his 
cheeks. “What about the kids?” he asked, latching onto an argu- 
ment. “They all grew up loving this place. And now, with the 
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grandkids—you know how they love it out here. It doesn’t seem 
right to take that away from them. And they'll all be here for 
Easter. It’s only a week away.” 

“We could keep the house, Mike. Rent out the fields and 
spend weekends out here. But I can't be alone all the time. I 
can't.” 

Mike had no further response to offer. He would continue 
going to the office. They would continue having this argument. 
He knew Beth felt trapped on the farm, just as he felt trapped in 
his practice. Was he being cruel? Passing his suffering along? 
He didn’t know. They finished their tea and Beth carried the 
cups into the kitchen. 

“Tm going to bed,” she said as she passed back through the 
dining room. “Are you coming up?” 

“In a minute,” he said. “I want to check around outside 
first.” 

He heard Beth sigh beside him, then her footsteps on the 
stairs. He stepped out onto the broad porch, walked to the edge 
and leaned against the wooden railing. The sound of crickets 
seemed to magnify the silence. It was the silence he was coming 
to love. Beth couldn't be alone, and he needed solitude. The kids 
had filled her time; patients had demanded his. Not so different, 
he thought. He looked up and saw the stars disappearing behind 
a line of clouds moving in from the west. Rain coming. He'd 
have to get the fields plowed and planted before they turned to 
mud. The wounded tree would have to wait. 


When Mike and Beth arrived at St. Rita’s on Saturday 
morning for Lila Dembski’s funeral, the street was lined with 
dented cars and mud-spattered pickups. Everybody in town knew 
the Dembskis. For as long as Mike had known him, Jack 
Dembski had been the perfect image of a Wisconsin farmer— 
hard-working, sober, taciturn. People respected him for that, lis- 
tened to him. 

Getting out of the Cherokee and climbing the steps to the 
church, Mike felt ill at ease, which seemed odd to him: Lila 
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Dembski was hardly the first patient he'd buried. 

Jack stood at the top of the stairs amidst a cluster of friends 
and relatives, a small circle of people that fell silent when Mike 
and Beth approached. Mike nodded a solemn greeting and 
received silent nods in return. Mike and Jack stared at each other 
briefly and Mike thought he saw in Jack’s eyes something like 
hatred, or something worse. 

Throughout the service, Mike felt people looking at him 
but could never turn quickly enough to catch their eyes. He 
began to think he was imagining it, until he felt Beth wordlessly 
squeeze his hand, her touch another unfamiliar sensation. 

Even at the cemetery they found themselves standing out- 
side the circle of mourners. They'd been welcomed when they 
first arrived so many years ago: a conquering hero, a doctor 
moving into town. Now, for the first time, Mike knew what it 
would have been like if he hadn't been a doctor, if he and Beth 
had been the only Illinois natives in a small Wisconsin town. 
For the first time, he noticed-or at least felt that it was impor- 
tant-that he and Beth were not dressed like everyone else. He 
wore a charcoal Brooks Brothers suit, Beth a simple black dress 
under a belted jacket. Around him, he saw the cloth coats, the 
shine on the old, rarely worn suits, the tufts of gray hair blos- 
soming out of men’s ears, hair that wives, unlike barbers, didn’t 
think to trim. If he hadn't been a doctor, he knew, he would 
have been an outsider forever. 

The service ended, and the crowd dispersed. Mike sent 
Beth back to the Cherokee, then caught up to Joe Buichl, the 
owner of Buichl’s Hardware and president of the Men’s League 
at St. Rita’s. 

“Joe,” Mike said, taking hold of his arm and looking up 
slightly into his face. “What’s going on here?” 

Joe was tall and lanky with a friendly, open face. His thin- 
ning brown hair was, as always, slicked back over the top of his 
head. He looked down at Mike and shrugged. “Going on, Doc?” 
he asked in his squeaky, high-pitched voice. 

Mike looked around at the townspeople climbing slowly 
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into their cars and trucks, then back up at Joe. “I seem to be 
getting the Chicago treatment,” he said. 

Joe smiled, but quickly turned solemn again. He looked 
down into Mike’s eyes, then out toward the grave, where the 
undertaker stood waiting to finish his work. He shrugged again. 
“Jack says he couldn’t find you, Doc,” Joe said. He shifted 
uncomfortably, but didn’t pull his arm from Mike’s grip. “Ter- 
rible thing, having to leave your wife while she’s dying.” 

“And people blame me for that,” Mike said, shaking his 
head slowly. “I’m sorry, Joe.” He wondered why he was apolo- 
gizing. He squeezed Joe’s arm. “But really, I couldn’t have done 
a thing for her. Nothing.” 

Joe nodded. “You know people, Doc,” he said. “They'll get 
over it. It’s not like they can go running off to some other clinic.” 

Mike felt the breath run out of him like air from a leaking 
tire. He wondered if Joe realized how cold that comment 
sounded, as though their relationship, after all these years, was 
merely a matter of business. But then, he thought, wasn’t that 
exactly what he had been feeling? 


Monday morning, Mike was at his office at 9, as usual. 
Mrs. Altoona showed up for her 9:15 to have a wart dug out of 
her heel. Milton Johnson arrived at 10 for his annual stress test. 
At 10:45, Lois Blinkhorn brought in her son, Tommy, to have 
the stitches removed from where he'd chewed his arm up in a 
motorcycle mishap. Mike had always tried to keep the hours 
between 11 and 1 open for walk-ins, but today, oddly, there were 
none. Nor were there any calls to the house that night. 

It went like that for the rest of the week. Mike spent the 
long noontime hours in his own lobby, leafing through old copies 
of The Smithsonian or standing at the window, hands clasped 
behind his back, watching the cars drive by on Highway 31. 
Townspeople, deliverymen, vacationers heading north. In the 
evenings, he sat alone at the farm. The rain had come and stayed; 
it was impossible to continue his plowing, to get out into his 
tractor, to cut the damaged limb from the tree. He and Beth had 
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spent Monday night watching television comedies without 
laughing. Beth spent the other evenings in her studio. 

Mike sat on the porch, smoking cigars, listening to a CD 
called “Monk’s Dream” and to the rain falling so hard that the 
earth seemed to hum. He tried to figure out, for the first time in 
thirty years, what it was that he wanted; he tried to figure out 
when it was, and why, that he had become unhappy. When it 
was that being needed had started to feel like being used. 

He knew he should go talk to Beth, explain to her why he 
needed to stay-that giving up the farm would be giving up yet 
another piece of himself. But he couldn't. How could he explain 
that his dream had been false? Or, if not false, that it had simply 
faded? He thought about the tree-the family tree, they'd once 
called it-suffering yet another storm. He thought about the tree’s 
torn limb and seemed to feel the pain in his own. 


Janey got home on Friday night and by Saturday afternoon, 
the house was full and alive—six children, two daughters-in-law, 
three grandchildren. The bodies and the noise and the laughter 
filled the empty space between Mike and Beth. Even though 
they rarely talked, Mike could, for the first time since Janey had 
left, sense the connection between them. It was as though they 
were the center poles of a circus tent, standing strong and tall, 
serving a common purpose, held in place by the canvas around 
them and the tension of the ropes. But once the tent stakes were 
removed... 

Mike wheeled the grills out of a shed, poured in charcoal 
and started it burning. He hauled out two large buckets filled 
with ears of corn that he’d had soaking in salt water for hours. 
Beth and the daughters-in-law were in the house, putting 
together hamburgers and side dishes-cole slaw, potato salad, 
baked beans, a Jell-O mold. The sons were in the yard, suppos- 
edly tending the grandchildren, but mostly standing around talk- 
ing. The oldest grandchild, an eight-year-old called Mickey, ran 
up to Mike and pleaded: “Grandpa, can we have a campfire 
tonight?” 
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Mike placed himself between the hot grills and his 
grandson. “City kids,” he said, smiling down at the wiry little 
boy in the Chicago Bulls sweatshirt. Mickey had Mike’s olive 
skin and the same thick black hair that Mike had had before it 
started to gray. “Yes, we can build a fire tonight.” 

“All right!” Mickey yelled and ran off to announce the news. 

The back door slammed and Janey came out carrying a 
baking pan piled with hamburger patties, bratwurst and hot dogs. 
Mike spread out the coals, covered one grill with meat, the other 
with corn. Beth called out through a window for the sons to 
start setting the table. 

When the food was ready, everyone found seats around 
picnic tables that had been placed end-to-end and covered with 
a long white cloth. Mickey reached out for a hot dog, but was 
shushed back to his seat by his mother. “Not until we pray,” she 
said. The whole family turned to Mike, then bowed their heads. 

“Thank you, Lord,” he began, “for bringing us all together 
again around this table, on this land.” He glanced at Beth, and 
found her, as he knew he would, glaring back. He bowed his 
head. “Thank you for providing for us over the years, and for the 
meal we are about to eat. And finally, Lord, thank you for giving 
us a warm Holy Saturday. If you can picnic in Wisconsin at 
Easter, then there truly must be miracles.” 

The prayer brought light laughter and a round of Amens. 
Mickey piped up: “Grandpa, I know a prayer, too-good bread, 
good meat, good God, let’s eat.” 

Everyone laughed and began passing platters of food. Mike 
looked at Beth, expecting to find her still staring at him, but she 
had turned away and seemed preoccupied with catching up on 
Janey’s first year at school. 

After the sun went down, they pulled on winter coats to 
keep warm around the fire. Mike took a metal tube from his 
pocket, unscrewed the cap, withdrew and trimmed a cigar. He 
lit it with a stick from the fire. 

“Grandpa,” Mickey said. “That thing stinks.” 

“T thought you'd given those up,” one of the boys said. 
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“That always was the worst part about working this old 
farm,” said another, “getting into that tractor cab after Dad had 
been in there smoking one of his damn forpedos.” 

“Hey,” Beth chided. “Watch your mouth in front of the 
children.” 

“Damn ‘orpedos really stink,” Mickey said, and Beth shot 
her son a what-did-I-tell-you glare. 

“Okay, okay, I give up,” Mike said. He tossed most of a 
good cigar into the fire, shook his head and smiled sadly. “Strip 
a man of his last pleasures.” 

Mike’s oldest son put an arm around his shoulders and said, 
“It’s okay, Dad, we'll help you through this.” 


At 2 a.m., the bedside telephone rang and Mike’s eyes 
opened. The phone had been silent for so long that he looked at 
it, now, as though he didn’t understand how it worked. He let it 
ring three times before lifting the receiver, which felt heavy in 
his hand. “Ypremians. Yes? No, no. It’s no problem. I don’t mind 
at all. Pll be right there.” 

He got out of bed, pulled on a shirt and trousers, sat down 
to put on his shoes. 

“What is it?” Beth asked. 

“The Borsuks’ baby,” Mike said. “He’s vomiting and has a 
fever.” 

He finished lacing his shoes, rose stiffly and looked down 
at Beth lying propped on an elbow. I’ve lived this scene a million 
times, he thought. And Joe Buichl was right after all. People 
would come around, start calling again. What choice did they 
have? What choices, really, does anyone have? He picked up a 
sweater and walked to the door. “I'll be back as soon as I can.” 

When he did return, two hours later, Beth was waiting with 
tea. He sat down opposite her at the dining room table, stirred 
in honey, rubbed his eyes and lifted the cup. Over the brim, he 
saw Beth’s cold stare. He put the cup down, folded his hands 
under his chin, and stared back. 


“Beth,” he said. 
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She crossed her arms on the table. “Just like old times on 
the family farm, huh?” she said flatly, her face void of expression. 
“House full of children and telephone ringing.” 

Mike looked away. Somewhere in the back of his mind, 
Monk’s arrangement of an old gospel song, “Abide With Me,” 
echoed hollowly. “Yeah,” he said, “just like old times.” 

He pushed himself away from the table and walked to the 
window. Outside, moonlight made a black ocean out of his land. 
He couldn’t see it, but he could sense his wounded tree standing 
out there in the darkness like a deserted island. ‘Tomorrow, he 
thought. P’ll cut that limb off tomorrow. 
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Dead Letters 


The mass is ended. Go in peace. 

The old woman rose stiffly from her customary seat in the 
seventh pew, strapped her large heavy purse over her shoulder, 
picked up her shopping bag and shuffled toward the door. She 
was a thin woman, a frail woman, and her eyes swept the floor 
in front of her like a blind person’s cane. She moved in short, 
labored steps, wearily, as though the purse were too heavy for 
her. She was one of few people who attended the 6 a.m. weekday 
mass~they were old mostly, Polish mostly, mostly women. She 
thought vaguely about how it used to be, the families gathered 
in prayer to start the day, the men either on their way to work or 
just getting home from the third shift down at Ladish or Allen- 
Bradley or Harnishfeger, the children on their way to St. 
Josaphat’s Elementary School. It had changed slowly, the 
morning mass, a black and white photo fading to sepia. The 
school had closed years ago. The children were gone. The old 
woman sensed her own time thinning. 

She paused at the back of the church, at the fount of Holy 
Water, and touched a leathery finger to the surface. She blessed 
herself, then looked around nervously, unsure of the propriety 
of what she planned to do next. She had dedicated the mass. 
She had lit a votive, had silently added her own request to the 
list of intentions. Surely, no one could think this a sin. She slipped 
her hand into her purse and withdrew a wrinkled white enve- 
lope. Again she touched her finger to the Holy Water, the ner- 
vousness showing in the ripple on the water’s surface. She traced 
the sign of the cross on back of the envelope, then tucked it 
reverently back into her purse. After adjusting the knot of her 
babushka under her chin, she buttoned her long black sweater 
and stepped outside. 

Cold, gray sky sat heavily on the green dome of the church, 
on the soot-stained, yellow-brick buildings that lined Mitchell 
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Street. At this time of morning, Mitchell Street was for the most 
part empty. A single car rumbled by, its tires drumming the old 
cobblestone, heavy bass notes vibrating through its windows. A 
bus moaned with effort as it pulled out from the curb. 

The old woman trudged down the sidewalk clutching her 
purse to her side, feeling the weight of her shopping bag up 
through her arm and into her shoulder. She stared at the ground 
as she walked, only occasionally glancing up at the cryptic 
symbols and Spanish words that had been spray-painted on the 
sides of the buildings. She knew that the symbols and letters 
formed a language, but it was one she could not fathom. She 
wondered about that language. About who wrote it. Who read 
it. And she felt the cold touch of exclusion. 

At Irv the Workingman’s Friend, she stopped to look 
through the metal grating that guarded the door. She saw the 
racks of overalls and steel-toed boots. She saw the store’s wooden 
floorboards, blackened after being trampled for years by boots 
caked with factory dust and metal filings. Her husband’s boots 
still stood in their closet. She'd never thrown them away. He 
didn’t like her to throw things away. He was a good man, she 
thought, though he sometimes had a temper. She'd been blessed 
to have him for so many years. 

Goldman’s Department Store was still closed but the 
woman peeked through the wire mesh covering the windows. 
The display had been arranged to look like a sitting room and it 
reminded her of home-a rocking chair, a lamp, a small wooden 
table covered with a white doily. The doily was lacy and fell over 
the edges of the table in elegant curves. But something was 
wrong. It was too thin, like a bedsheet, not at all like the rich, 
thick one she had at home, the one her mother had crocheted 
for her years and years ago, back when she and Stan were new- 
lyweds and had first moved into the basement flat of her parents’ 
home. The flat was small—too small, really, once the baby came- 
but they'd made do. 

The corner drugstore, the woman's destination, opened 
early. She stood for a moment at the bottom of the rounded 
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steps, gathering energy for the ascent. The steps had grown 
steeper over the years. Once upon a time, she'd brought her 
daughter here for chocolate malteds at the soda fountain. Later, 
on those mornings after Stan had stayed at the tavern too long, 
she'd sent her daughter running here for aspirin and Coca-Cola 
and pancake make-up, shushing her out the door, urging her to 
be quick, to be back before her father woke up. She took hold of 
the metal railing and hoisted herself up, one step at a time, the 
raising of each stiff leg a distinctly separate effort—the arthritis 
had settled in her knees and ankles. 

A bell sounded weakly as the old woman opened the door. 
She moved slowly down an aisle filled with hemorrhoidal oint- 
ments and analgesic balms. Ahead of her and off to the right 
was the raised platform where the druggist filled prescriptions. 
She saw him there, the top of his bald head, gray fringe around 
his ears. Directly ahead of her, at the end of the aisle, stood a 
low white counter—the cash register and postal station. A young 
woman with blond hair and red lipstick and a white lab coat 
stood at the register, absently snapping gum. 

The young woman looked up, and the old woman stopped 
short. The coldness in the young womans eyes frightened her. 
She closed her eyes and said a silent prayer. Dear God, please let 
this letter find her tn good health. Holy Mother of God, please let this 
letter find her. 

She opened her eyes and approached the counter like a 
supplicant. Something burned inside of her. Her stomach, it 
seemed, planned to act up on her today. She bought a single 
stamp, withdrew the letter from her purse and placed it on the 
counter. She checked her penmanship, trying to make sure that 
the trembling of her fingers had not made the address illegible. 
She ran her fingers over the envelope, smoothing the wrinkles. 
She licked the stamp with her coarse tongue and painstakingly 
pressed it to the corner. She pressed it heavily, then tested it 
with a thick, gray fingernail to make sure that it wouldn't come 
loose and the letter end up in what she saw as a huge, dimly 
lighted room filled with sacks and sacks of letters that could 
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not, for whatever reason, be delivered. She'd imagined that room 
before and thought it the saddest place in the world, the place 
where a mother reaches out to a daughter only to find her arms 
closing on emptiness. She'd sent so many letters. She'd waited 
so long for a reply. This time, she thought, this time, with God’s 
help, she would get it right. 
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Triptych 


I split with my parents when I was fourteen, although I 
wasn't exactly a runaway. I didn’t hitch out to Haight-Ashbury. 
I never crashed in a commune. I wasn't running down the road 
chasing dreams of rock ‘n’ roll. No, what happened was, I got 
kicked in the head during a baseball game. Freak accident. I was 
playing first base and went down low to my left to take a bad 
throw from third. The ball got to me about the same time as the 
runner, a friend of mine named Mel (ugly son of a bitch, though). 
When he hit me, I flipped over and bounced my head off a rock. 
Knocked myself out cold. I mean down-for-the-count out cold. 
I was unconscious for four days. Four freaking days! And that 
time just disappeared. You'd think I would at least remember a 
bit of a dream, but there was nothing. That time was just gone 
and, to tell the truth, I've always wondered where it went. Or 
where I went. In any case, looking back on it, the whole thing 
seems like a significant event, like a bar mitzvah maybe. Or maybe 
like the first tume you reach up under a girl’s blouse and realize 
you don’t want to cuddle Mommy anymore. 

I was a born-again Christian for a while. No shit. I jumped 
into it like a kid into a pile of leaves. I'd gone off on a weekend 
retreat sponsored by the local church youth group. I figured I 
was getting a weekend away from my parents, and there was a 
girl in the group that I thought was pretty cute. I was hoping 
that she and I would find an opportunity for some unsupervised 
recreation, if you know what I mean. It was the middle of a cold 
Wisconsin winter, and I had visions of spending a night snug- 
gling in a sleeping bag in front of the fire. Yea verily, Lord, I was 
a sinner and I was hoping to sin mightily that weekend. But 
then the strangest thing happened. This skinny, bald-headed 
born-again priest (yeah, he was a Catholic-don’t ask me to 
explain it), he got to us. He seemed so happy all the time—always 
laughing and smiling, right up into his eyeballs. It was as if he 
was, as we would have said at the time, high on life. And he got 
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us singing songs and praying to the Holy Spirit and inviting 
Jesus to be our personal savior and the next thing we knew we 
were crying big happy tears and praying, Dear God, please, in 
the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ, please let us speak in tongues 
because that would be so cool. Looking back on it, I think my 
conversion was some sort of misdirected hormonal reaction. 
Because what happened next was, the priest went to bed and 
left us all alone-just what I'd been hoping for-and instead of 
crawling under the covers to explore strange new worlds, we 
stayed up all night long, praying and talking. No shit. And I 
didn’t even talk to the girl. I found myself exploring Bible 
passages with this baby-faced, blond-haired kid named Michael 
Ponzi, a kid I'd seen around but had never been tempted to talk 
to. Before I knew it, Ponzi and I were feeling like brothers and 
hugging each other and saying we loved each other and all that. 
There were about a dozen of us there and it seemed like everyone 
in the group had been infused with the joy of the Holy Spirit. 
Even so, by about three in the morning, some of us were begining 
to have doubts. So we asked God for a sign, something to show 
us that we had indeed found the one true path. And right then, 
Ponzi looked out the window and called out, Hey, you guys, it’s 
snowing! Praise the Lord! We ran outside and there it was, God’s 
own snow, falling on our heads. Michael and I fell on our knees 
in the snow and we cried and thanked the Lord for giving us so 
clear a sign. It was the middle of the night, the middle of January, 
the middle of Wisconsin, and it was snowing. Miracle or what? 

I met Bobby the first time I did acid. I'd gone over to 
Burdock’s house with a friend, a guy I'd smoked pot with a couple 
of times and who knew Burdock, and when we got there, Bobby 
was sitting on a bean bag chair in a corner, his hair hanging 
down around his face like a bead curtain so that his eyes were 
lost in the shadow and all you could see was his big dopey grin. 
I mean, the guy just looked happy. I got introduced to Burdock, 
gave him two dollars for a hit of acid, swallowed it down, and 
sat down next to Bobby. Thirty minutes later, 1 was watching 
Saturday morning cartoons all over the walls and laughing so 
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hard I cried. Bobby took my hand and said, Watch this, man, 
and he spread my fingers open and passed my hand back and 
forth in front of my face. It looked like I was driving past a 
picket fence—hundreds of fingers flashing back and forth. Oh 
wow, I said. Happy trails, Bobby said. 

I came to on a Sunday night, four days after the baseball 
game. I was ina hospital bed that had been put in a semi-reclined 
position, so the first thing I saw when I opened my eyes was my 
own face in the mirror on the far wall. I was not a pleasant thing 
to wake up to. I had one large ice pack behind my head, another 
one draped over the top, and I had a black eye that covered half 
my face. There were needles in both of my arms, but my head 
hurt so bad I couldn’t turn to see where the tubes went. Then I 
saw my father, sitting on a chair near the foot of the bed, sitting 
there with his shoulders hunched forward and his sweater draped 
around him like an old person's blanket. His hands hung loose 
between his legs and his head was down so all I could see was 
his hair, which seemed whiter than ] remembered. He looked 
smaller than I remembered, too. Maybe it was the sweater. What 
happened, I said, and he lifted his head and said, Oh God, not 
again. His eyes were red and puffy and had huge black bags 
under them and the way he looked up at me, with his head up 
but his body still hunched over, he looked like some small, frail 
animal that only comes out at night. No, really, I said. What 
happened? He looked at me as though I were someone he hadn't 
seen in a long time and was having trouble recognizing. Thank 
God, he said, and he started to thank God. He made the sign of 
the cross, and he pushed a button to call for a nurse. 

After the retreat, we absolutely could not wait to get back 
home and save our friends, to share with them the miracle of 
God’s holy snow. We would bring them all together, all the freaks, 
all the jocks, all the nerds, in one blessed community in which 
Jesus Christ would dissolve the differences between us. Ponzi 
and I were certain that this could be accomplished in the span 
of an afternoon. I mean, how could anyone deny that we had 
witnessed a miracle? But a funny thing happened on the way to 
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salvation. Everybody thought we were nuts. This put us off a 
little—it did me anyway. I stopped trying to save someone every 
time I opened my mouth. I more or less withdrew from my old 
crowd is what I did, and I clung to my new friends and to Jesus, 
Our Lord, like a spiritual security blanket. 

Bobby and I started tripping together regularly, for sure 
every weekend, sometimes once, maybe twice, during the week. 
Bobby was always trying to get me high for biology class. You 
ought to see what the insides of them fucking frogs really look 
like, man. I guess I was a coward. I knew that if I walked into a 
classroom stoned, everybody would immediately know what was 
going on and I would lose it and get busted. When I got high, I 
giggled constantly and moved like I was wading through Jell-O. 
Bobby acted the same way, but he acted like that all the time, so 
nobody could tell when he was high. Except for one time, when 
there must have been too much strychnine in the acid. We were 
coming out of gym class and Bobby went from smiling to looking 
real nervous and then angry and then he hissed out, What the 
fuck is going on around here, huh? His arms got all tense and he 
started to shake real bad and I thought, Holy shit what do I do 
now? But right then Burdock came up and looked at Bobby and 
said, We got to get him out of here, and so we took Bobby by 
the arms and ushered him out the back door. I swear, I hope 
Burdock is a psychiatrist now, because he was slicker than shit 
the way he talked Bobby through this. Took him about half an 
hour. Then he and I each did a hit of acid and the three of us 
wandered down to the Lake Michigan shore and watched the 
clouds float by and the waves sweep in and disappear into the 
sand, and we talked about how cool it would be if we could just 
lie there forever. 

I stayed in the hospital for a long time. I was in a kid’s 
ward, which meant I couldn't see my friends, just immediate 
family, which basically meant my parents because my brother 
was in the Air Force in Korea. So day after day after day, I lay 
there with my head hurting too bad to read or watch television 
or listen to the radio. I slept as much as I could, something the 
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doctors seemed happy to assist me with. They darkened the room 
and medicated me. The sleep helped, but every time I woke up, 
I'd see my ugly face in the mirror, then my parents sitting there 
at the foot of the bed, side by side, silent, holding hands, staring 
at me, praying. I don’t mean to be cruel here. I know it was love 
and worry that they were pouring over me. But it seemed to me 
they were running themselves dry. Every day, they looked older, 
smaller, weaker. ‘They started to look like zombies. Fact is, they 
started to give me the creeps. I found myself wishing they would 
just go away. 

The Christian thing was fine for a while. We all felt real 
close, like we were nurturing each other and becoming a family. 
We went off on retreats and sat in a circle and shared the sacra- 
ment of Holy Communion . The Body of Christ, Ponzi would 
say as he handed me a piece of bread. I know, I would say. Amen. 
And then I would pass the bowl of bread on to the next brother 
or sister and we would wait until everyone had a piece of bread 
so that we could all, reverently and together, chow down on the 
Lord. Everybody came back from the retreats happy, especially 
when somebody new accepted Jesus Christ as their personal 
savior, which was like the birth of a baby brother or sister. We 
studied the scriptures and got fascinated by the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit and that, I guess, is when it got weird. One afternoon 
while we were praying, Ponzi tilted his head back and started 
saying abble-abble-abble-abble over and over again and | thought 
he was having a seizure or something. But then he stopped and 
he gave me his best beatific smile and said, Praise the Lord, I 
have received the gift of tongues. O praise God, I was speaking 
to the Lord in the Lord’s own language. It’s so beautiful, he 
said. You should try for it. You should ask for the gift of tongues. 
Let’s pray for it together. Let’s pray now. I was a little taken 
aback, but Ponzi was glowing like a space heater so I gave it a 
shot. We prayed and prayed, but no matter how hard I tried, I 
couldn’t work up a single nonsense word. Michael was supportive. 
Keep at it, he said. I’m sure it’ll come if you work on it. After 
that, every time we went on a retreat, Ponzi talked up his 
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newfound spiritual language and one person after another chimed 
in and pretty soon it was like, if you weren't speaking in tongues, 
you weren't right with the Lord. Sort of a spiritual status symbol. 
And I started feeling left out. 

Bobby and Burdock and I got real close, like brothers. We 
looked out for each other whenever we were high, which was 
getting to be pretty much all the time, and Burdock stopped 
charging me and Bobby for the acid we ate. Bobby kept wanting 
to push it, to see just how high we could get. I'd told him a story 
about when I was in the hospital: The nurses called me ‘the 
psychedelic kid’ because while I was out cold I apparently said, 
Oh wow, is that ever psychedelic, over and over again. Bobby 
thought that was the coolest thing imaginable. Just think, he 
said. You could spend the rest of your life tripping. I told him 
that sounded cool, but how much fun would it be if you were so 
fucked up you couldn't remember it? Bobby said, So what, man, 
youd be living it. That was about the time that Bobby started 
wanting to use needles. 

I'd been locked up in the hospital with my parents for two 
weeks when the note came from Jaime. I'd been going out with 
Jaime for about a month before getting kicked in the head (going 
out, at that time, meaning walking to dances at the Y and 
periodically sneaking outside to neck). At that point, Jaime was 
the best thing that had ever happened to me. She had long, 
shiny brown hair and huge beautiful eyes and she was, I'd always 
figured, way out of my league. So when a friend of hers said that 
Jaime thought I was handsome (her word, honest to God), my 
heart started to pound and my palms got sweaty. But I asked her 
out and, in the span of that month, we fell ass-over-elbows in 
love. I did, anyway. The note said she wanted to break up. I 
started to cry, right there in front of my praying mother, and my 
mother sidled over to the bed and said, What’s wrong, honey, 
and I said, Jaime wants to break up, and she said, Oh, is that all. 
Don't worry about it. There’s lots of other girls. And I thought, 
You've been sitting here staring at me for two weeks—and you 
don't know a thing about me. I closed my eyes and the medicine 
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kicked in and when I woke up, Jaime’s note was gone. Where's 
the note, I said, and my mother said she'd thrown it away, she 
didn’t want it to upset me. 

At some point, Ponzi decided we should start keeping track 
of how many people each of us had led to salvation. He even 
wanted to make a chart. He said it would be like a family tree, 
but I told him it sounded a little crude. Then we started 
comparing which spiritual gifts each of us had received, like 
kids on Christmas morning looking to see who had the biggest 
box. I still hadn't gotten the gift of tongues when Michael de- 
cided that he had received a second gift, the gift of teaching, 
and that he should start running our Bible classes. I don’t know- 
it just seemed to me that, if he was so sure of his gift, it ought to 
seem right to me, too. But the truth is, I was starting to get tired 
of listening to him. In fact, the time that I was spending with 
Ponzi was starting to remind me of the time I’d spent in the 
hospital, with my parents. 

Burdock called me on a Saturday afternoon, a nasty winter 
day that followed a brief February thaw. The snow had started 
to melt but when the cold hit, it froze again so everything was 
crusted over with ice. Burdock was crying. Bobby did it, man, 
he said. Oh man, Bobby did it. I said, What are you talking 
about? Bobby did what? He went over, man. He OD’ed. Oh 
man, Burdock said. Bobby’s in the hospital. I felt kind of sick 
and said, Stay there, man, I’m coming over. I walked up our 
alley and over a couple of blocks and cut across the schoolyard. 
The playground was covered with snow, but the crust on it was 
so thick that I only broke through a couple of times, when I had 
to stop walking because I was crying so hard. But it was so cold 
that the tears hurt. So I forced myself to stop crying, to keep 
moving. 

My first days back at school, after my black eye went away 
and my headache died down, I was treated as something of a 
celebrity, or something of a freak. People I hardly knew palled 
up to me, listened to my story, then disappeared. Jaime avoided 
me. And I started to feel-I don’t know, empty, I guess. I started 
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to feel like I had lost more than just four days, but I wasn’t sure 
what. I tried to tell my parents about it, but I couldn’t put it into 
words. Or maybe, after sitting there staring at me for so long, 
they couldn’t hear me anymore. This will all blow over, my mother 
said, her back to me and the flesh on her arms Jell-Oing while 
she worked meatloaf into a ball in a metal mixing bowl. You just _ 
be careful about your head, that’s the important thing. My father 
put down his newspaper, nodded and said, Hmmm, yes. Well, 
you be careful about your head out there-that’s the important 
thing.We started to fight and the fights led to more fights. Td 
walk out of the house in a rage, dying to do something, but then 
whatever it was I'd been dying to do wouldn't quite live up to my 
expectations and things would kind of fall flat and I'd wander 
home and fight with my parents some more. This went on for a 
long time, but eventually we stopped fighting. Well, what actually 
happened is, we stopped talking pretty much altogether. 

1 didn’t have a violent break with Christianity. No kicks in 
the head or anything. I just started to see that there were things 
going on in the world that I was missing out on, that I wanted 
to be a part of. For a time, I tried to do both. I'd go down to the 
lakefront on Friday nights and get drunk on purple Jesus, this 
sugary shit that consisted of Hawaiian Punch and whatever liquor 
we could steal from our parents. ] was deeply offended by the 
name, but I didn’t bring it up. Some nights I'd end up with a girl 
and we'd wander off down the beach and I would do whatever 
sinning she would let me get away with. On Sunday mornings, 
Td get together with my Christian friends and feel guilty and 
cry and confess to some of the things I'd done. Then one Sunday 
morning I decided I would rather talk to God by myself than 
listen to Ponzi’s abble-abble babble. I went down to the lake 
and listened to the water. When I told Ponzi what I'd done, he 
said, No, no, you can't do that, you need to be part of the com- 
munity. I listened to him, but it seemed the time had come for 
me to decide what I needed, and who J needed. I stopped going 
to Bible classes, then I stopped going to church. In fact, I went 
several weeks without seeing Ponzi at all. When we did finally 
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run into each other, he looked at me sadly and put his hands on 
my shoulders. We're worried about you, he said. We're wonder- 
ing where you stand with the Lord. To be brutally honest, by 
this time I'd had just about enough of the smug little fucker. At 
arm’s length, I said. A cautious distance. Michael looked down 
and shook his shiny little head and said, We'll pray for you, 
brother. We will. 

The house was dark when I got to Burdock’s-well, Burdock’s 
house was always dark, but this time there was no music playing 
or anything. About a dozen people were sitting around on the 
floor. Nobody had much to say. Burdock and I hugged each 
other, and sat down, and he told me what happened. The night 
before, Bobby had showed up at Burdock’s late, after I'd left, 
and started eating everything in sight. Acid, yellow jackets, 
phenobarbital. He smiled his goofy smile and let on that he'd 
hit the big time. He’d scored some smack and had fired up a big 
load of it earlier in the evening. He was on his way, he said. 
Burdock freaked. He hauled Bobby into the bathroom and put 
his finger down Bobby’s throat. But it was too late. Bobby had 
passed out. They carried him outside-they couldn't have cops 
swarming all over the house—and they set him up against a tree 
and called an ambulance and the ambulance came and took 
Bobby away. Burdock and I sat quiet for a minute while J let 
this sink in, then he went into the kitchen and called Bobby’s 
mother to find out how Bobby was doing. Bobby was alive, his 
mother said, but barely. He was on life-support, in a coma. They 
didn't know when he would come out of it. Burdock put on 
some blues and handed around a bowl of acid. People reached 
into the bowl delicately, put the acid on their tongues, closed 
their eyes. I'd seen this somewhere before. After the acid kicked 
in, everybody started to cheer up a little. Burdock took off the 
blues and put on Hendrix, then the Doors. Break on through to 
the other side. Burdock and I went off into a corner. He smiled 
real sad and said, It’s what he wanted, you know. 

Yeah, I said. I know. 


* * 
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This all happened a long time ago, and a lot has happened 
since then. My parents grew old, retired, and moved to Arizona. 
Burdock and I survived high school, then drifted apart. I got 
straight, grew up and got married and, recently, my wife and I 
treated ourselves to a trip to Rome, a second honeymoon. We 
went to St. Peter’s and the Vatican, which was a little strange. It 
was the first time I'd been in church in a long time, and this was 
a lot more church than I was used to. I found myself looking up 
at Jesus on the cross, at his crown of thorns and his hair hanging 
down, and I found myself thinking about Bobby. 

This didn’t come completely out of the blue. One morning, 
about a week before we left for Rome, I was driving to work, 
sitting at a stop sign, and I saw a guy standing at the end of an 
alley, propped up against a telephone pole. He was wearing a 
sweat-gray [-shirt and baggy jeans that looked like they had tar 
splattered across the legs. He was staring down at the broken 
concrete, his eyes half closed and his mouth half open. His hair 
was dirty and sort of oozed down onto his chest. He looked 
familiar, but I couldn't quite place him. He pulled a hairbrush 
out of his back pocket and raked it through his hair, first down 
one side of his head, then the other. I recognized him the minute 
he pulled the hair out of his face. I was surprised. Bobby hadn't 
really changed that much. He just looked older, and he wasn’t 
smiling anymore. He put the brush away, leaving most of his 
hair matted. I wanted to get out and hug him. I wanted to take 
him home and clean him up. A horn honked behind me. I looked 
in the mirror and saw a row of cars. The horn honked again, and 
I pulled out from the sign, and I drove away. And I guess I filed 
Bobby away-I guess I had filed Bobby away a long time ago-as 
if he were a part of my life that I no longer felt a connection to, 
like one of those days that I can’t seem to remember. 

In any event, when I got into St. Peter’s, I found myself 
thinking about Bobby, and I had this urge. To pray for him. 
Maybe I figured that saying a prayer at St. Peter’s was the closest 
I'd ever get to speaking directly to God, seeing as how I never 
did make the tongues connection. So I did it. I prayed. I said, 


AM, 


Lord, I know I don’t deserve anything from you, but would you 
please look after Bobby? 

I walked around and looked at the Holy Mother and Joseph 
the carpenter and once again at Jesus on the cross. My wife and 
I went outside and walked down a street lined with shops selling 
postcard popes and sad-eyed saviors. Pilgrims jostled each other, 
scavenging for sacred souvenirs. It felt like some huge, obscene 
Catholic carnival-the money changers back in the temple. But I 
kept searching through these shops until I found what I was 
looking for: a large picture postcard of St. Peter’s Square, an 
aerial view. I bought the postcard and I mailed it off to my 
parents. I thought they might like that, a postcard of a church, 
from me. 
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Virginia Watkins 


She Gets Dizzy Standing Still 


Tonia watched her Momma carry herself to the back steps 
and climb them, slowly hefting her legs up one at a time, one 
hand flat on the bent knee, the other gripping the hand rail, like 
those steps were steep as Herndon’s Hill where it rose from the 
river. 

Tonia lifted her skirt to stare at her own stubby legs. Nothing 
like her Momma's trunks, but strong enough that, sometimes, 
her feet didn’t even touch the ground. She twirled, arms out to 
her sides, ducking beneath the bleach-roughened sheets and 
towels that whipped on the line and humming the tune that 
called up her Trill. She felt the vibration of sound against her 
top lip, whirling faster and faster until her feet got away from 
her, and she fell onto the rocky ground, just as ‘Trill’s voice 
sounded in her ear. 

It rang inside there, pitched higher than even a hound dog 
could bear, sending Tonia to follow the trail of flat, river-washed 
stones carefully lined up for her. She tiptoed through them, 
crossing the dusty road that wound past the house she lived in, 
her father’s house, enjoying the sift of dust beneath her toes. 
Watching it rise in the wind and move, in one piece, to rest in 
another spot, while lightning showed, off and on, in the far 
distance. 

“Trill,” she whined, grabbing up a handful of dirt, “I been 
knowing you a long time now. Why you won't let me look on 
your face? You got freckles you hate? I do, too.” She sifted the 
dust through her fingers and turned herself around in slow circles. 
“Momma tried to make ‘em go away one day, out in the sun 
with some lemon juice. All’s I got, though, was a bad sunburn. 
They’s okay, I guess. Mine, anyhow.” She nodded her head 
decisively, rising up on her toes and dancing circles around Trill’s 
stones. “What you trying to hide from me, anyhow?” 

The answering voice ran high and wild, from the wind that 
yanked the yellow leaves from the old oaks, from the purple- 
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mad cloud that hung over Herndon’s Hill and sent that crazy 
wind to begin with. Tonia followed that voice and the stones it 
showed her toward the river, where the grass got sharp enough 
to cut her legs and dust became sand, crunching under her toes 
and biting her legs when it rose in the wind. 

“Feel it, Trill? Warm, almost wet? The road? Like if it did 
get wet and washed away, it'd stay of a piece no matter where it 
wound up.” Tonia followed stones that ran down the middle of 
the sandy road, digging her toes into the sun-warmed sand. 

She tried to whistle as she dipped her shoulders and moved 
her arms up and down, but the raw hole where her teeth had 
been the week before wouldn’t let her. She giggled at the warm 
breath that tickled her nose, not thinking about where the teeth 
were now. Trill tickled inside her ear, though, asking, making 
Tonia think. 

“They just come out, Trill. They gone. I’m a kid. Kids lose 
they teeth. I’m gonna get new ones. Have ‘em till I’m thirty, 
too.” She tried to skip away from the insistent voice, tried not to 
hear it questioning, asking. Turned her whole attention to pulling 
one knee high as it could go, pushing off with the other foot, 
until the pull and hop, bouncing into the sand, scattering it into 
the wind, almost silenced the voice. 

Tonia pulled herself up short, angry, her hands on her hips 
like a shorter, reedier version of her Momma. She turned around 
fast, looking for Trill in the grass, the sand road, the lightning- 
charged air. Her hair haloed her head, electric mad. “You're just 
like one a Daddy’s hounds.” She stomped her foot and pointed 
into the air. “They just come out, Trill. That’s all.” 

She turned toward the river, “Let’s go swimming. Soon be 
too cold. Race you.” Tonia started off running and tripped over 
a stick she couldn't see after she fell. She sat on the ground, tears 
in her eyes. “Trill, you do that? Why you won't leave me alone?” 
She stood up slowly, hands over her ears, her body bent against 
the whir of noise. “Stop it now. You're singing so fast, I can’t 
hardly understand what you're telling me. Ain’t nothing that 
important, Trill. Lemme be.” 
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Tonia turned, breathing deep, and in that air rose a calm 
insistence that she head back toward home. She leaned over to 
pick up one of Trill’s stones and turned the way she came. Picking 
up stone after stone, she got back to the road with the pockets 
of her pinafore hanging heavy with their weight. She moved 
from sand to dust and watched the wind cover and uncover her 
toes, watched dust rising up her legs, as she moved slowly, dazed 
by a heat that chased her from behind and by the calm that 
slowed her from within. 

She waited for the crashing noise that came directly behind 
her, knowing it would come, as if the world were splitting in 
two, its noise sending her into the grass at the side of the road. 
Lying there, on her stomach, peering from behind her hand, she 
watched the great oak, divided and crashing onto the ground. 
She watched its yellow leaves turn brown and edged with red 
heat. She lay too low to see the fire catch hold of the edge of the 
field where she lay, but she could hear its hot teeth chewing up 
the sharp grasses and spitting out ash. She couldn’t make herself 
move. 

Tonia started speaking Trill’s words as if they were her own. 
“Get up,” she said, surprising herself. “Get yourself out of this 
hot place. Ain’t where you belong, girl. Place you belong’s cool 
and quiet, give you time to wonder. Breeze them skirts, girl. 
Drop them stones behind you. They’ll only slow you on down.” 

Tonia felt herself running, watched the weeds bending back, 
she thought, from her wind and felt her cotton-wisps of hair lift 
up from her hot neck and fly behind her like a flag. “T ain't afraid,” 
she called behind her to the hot wind and smoke. She breathed 
deep, almost choking on the hot air that followed so close behind. 
“Aint my place to die,” she whispered, “ain't my time.” 

Her toes skimmed the road, touching dust only when the 
road rose to meet her. “He yanked out my teeth, Trill. Pulled 
‘em out for five dollars. Said Santa bring me some more ones. 
That what you wanted to know?” She held one hand over her 
nose, sucking tear-wet air through her fingers, while the other 


hand rubbed the one flat stone she had left in her pocket. “Said, 
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‘Don't cry, little gal. Santa bring you new ones before you know.’ 
Now you know where them teeth got to. You happy?” She ran 
faster, knowing even Trill, even Santa, couldn't help her before 
it was too late to even try to block the hot air from sucking into 
her throat. 

Breathless, Tonia ran around her house, through the cloud 
of smoke that had overtaken her coming up from the river grass. 
“Momma,” she called, racing around to the back, finding her 
beneath the clothes line. “Momma, we gotta get outta here. Now. 
Trill done tole me so. Ain't our time.” She could see in her 
Momma's eyes that she looked a sight. She brushed a piece of 
hair back from her face, smelling how it had burned, and wrinkled 
her nose. 

“Child, you're crazier’n I ever knew.” Tonia’s Momma jerked 
her hand away from her daughter’s grasp and stared at her face, 
as if she were a stranger. “Wait for your Daddy, now.” She rubbed 
her hands up and down her wide hips and stared out to where 
the road was. She couldn’t see it for the smoke. “We leave now, 
he won't find us. Can’t make him worry. You know how he gets 
when we make him worry.” She wrung a towel, once white, now 
gray with soot, between her reddened hands. Tonia couldn't look 
away from the blackening streaks that grew from where her 
Momma gripped and released. Held, then let go. 

“Who this Trill person, anyhow? She some new friend a 
yours? How she know what’s good for me and you and your 
Daddy?” 

Tonia sank onto the back step. “Oh, Trill,” she whispered, 
her voice hoarse with smoke and fear. “I’m so sorry. You know 
I'm just a little girl. I can’t remember everything. And I’m just 
thinking about my Momma. Getting her outta this hot, hot 
wind. I didn’t mean to say your name, I swan. Just slipped out 
across my tongue cause there ain't no teeth up front to stop the 
words no more.” Tears muddied Tonia’s face, and she tried to 
wipe them away with her hands. “Please don’t go on away from 
here. I can’t walk without tripping over some old thing or spin 
around without falling onto the hard, hard ground.” 
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When the Franklin boys came from their farm to see if 
Tonia’s Daddy needed any help, they found them there, Mother 
and Daughter, wet pillow cases, black with soot, over their faces. 

It took all three brothers to lift the mother and haul her 
into the truck, but the little girl was light as a burnt leaf. She 
shook with a breeze from within that went slowly, while her 
raspy breathing could be heard and then harshly, almost pounding 
her into the brothers’ shoulders when her breath seemed about 
to disappear. 

Joe Franklin lifted her to carry her into the Doctot’s office, 
and a stone fell from her pinafore pocket, not bouncing in the 
dust, but falling with a thud, as if it were going to wait there, in 
that spot, until she walked out of the office and picked it up. As 
if, when she rubbed and rubbed it, the sound of her fingers against 
stone would drown out the roar ‘Trill’s name had made when it 
was spoken aloud on the back steps of the house that had since 
burned to the ground. 

As if, as Tonia rubbed harder and harder, Trill would come 
back long enough to keep her from losing her balance in the 
world that spun faster than she could twirl. As if Trill would 
lead her to those stones and then go again, leaving Tonia standing 
on her own, that last stone smooth in her pocket. 
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Something Sweet 


Something ugly happened to what I saw the day that the 
soft-serve ice cream lost its sweet. My friends breathed jerky, 
jagged breaths, like fish out of water. Two days before, it had 
been better. Sweeter. Now, though, I could see the weeds crack- 
ing up through the pavement of the parking lot at Kojak’s, where 
we'd stood laughing at the summer people since we were old 
enough to walk there. Weeds I'd never seen before. The cars’ 
colors were muted by salt water and sand, and the stars were 
washed out by the neon light of a sign that flashed, “Kojak’s—Ice 
Cream & More.” I couldn't take my eyes off of all that I hadn't 
seen before, and my ice cream melted to wet sugar and vanilla, 
dripping over the sugar cone, between and around my fingers, 
landing on my brown thighs and staying there to dry. Right 
then, before I flinched at the arm that tried to encircle my 
shoulders, I couldn't care about the melting. 


Two nights before, with school out for a week, I'd hooked 
up with a boy. He had an ease that I'd envied since elementary 
school, so content. We were all drawn into his circle, all of us 
kids, hoping to get some of the life that showed when he talked, 
when he shifted from foot to foot. And I felt that life surround 
me when we walked away from the group, together, alone. 


He smelled like the bay, like the animals that will swim, 
burrow or run fast as they can to escape those who hunt them. I 
didn't think of running from him then. 


We walked that night, him smelling of fish and me tasting 
soft-serve on my tongue, not wanting to talk until the taste was 
gone. And then he kissed me, and when he was done, I missed 
the sweet that had gone from my mouth to his. For a minute. I 
hadn't been kissed like that before—only kisses that middle school 
parties prompt, with giggles and a pop music beat, where I took 
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out my gum and bumped lips with a boy who smelled of Doritos, 
ending to the sound of giggles and applause and always that 
beat. 


That night, though, on a side road of sand, I gave that boy 
the sweetness of soft-serve and held his hand. We kissed and 
walked and, by the second kiss, I didn’t miss the sweet anymore. 
He never let go of my hand, not once to wipe his sweaty one on 
his tee shirt or to show me his muscles, like I’d always thought 
boys did with the girls they kissed. 


By the time we got back to Kojak’s, joking about the neon 
“More,” the other kids were gone, and he walked me to my house 
to make sure I'd be okay. 


My father was waiting in the living room, looking at the 
wall clock, as I walked in the door waving to that boy. He looked 
at me hard, never averting his eyes. 


“Where you been, Little Bit?” I hadn't heard that name 


~ since I was about five. His voice had sounded different then. 


“Daddy, don’t be mad,” I thought I was saying, but mostly 
I was watching his mouth, waiting for the lips to go straight, to 
lose their temporary sneering curve. 


He rose from his chair, eyes on me the whole time. “Meet 
yourself a boy smells sweet, and talks better, girlie?” The line 
stretched when he stopped talking, changing his face and mak- 
ing me afraid, I didn’t know what of, except for that straight line 
separating his chin from his nose. And I knew I ought to be 
running. 


But I wasn’t running, and I wasn’t standing; I was crouched 
down in the corner of the third step, covered by the smells of 
sweat and smoke and beer. I thought of school, the beach, no, 
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that was too naked, work at the drugstore, clenching my eyes 
shut, gritting my teeth, digging my nails into the carpet. Trying 
not to hear or smell or see him, and I opened my eyes to stare 
into the stretched cloth of his tee shirt, pulled so tight across 
him I thought it would rip, hoped it would rip, waited for it to 
rip. Then his face in mine and my eyes squeezed shut and I felt 
his tongue up against my lips, forcing it against and then be- 
tween my teeth while his breath blew hot far down inside me, 
and I remembered the boy’s tee shirt and how he held my hand. 
I knew my father’d gotten there too late for the sweet. 


He zipped up his pants and stepped over me on his way up 
to bed with my mother. 


There are two days after that night, that night when I 
crawled up the stairs on my hands and knees, two days that 
barely exist for me anymore. I didn’t eat or sleep or talk to any- 
one, and when that boy came by, I couldn’t even look at him. 


All I wanted for those two days was soft-serve. I had day- 
dreams about clearing the people out of Kojak’s and holding my 
mouth under the spigot until I couldn't breathe. Pieces of that 
night kept jumping out at me, scaring me into the corner of the 
sofa, my bed, the kitchen, our yard. Nowhere seemed safe, and 
my father left and came home from work each day, never 
flinching. I watched him from behind the curtains in my 
bedroom window in the mornings and from behind my hair at 


night. 


On the second day, in the evening, that boy came by, and 
we went out into the yard. He held my hand, while I told him 
he hadn't done anything wrong. And I cried. It was the first 
time I'd cried about that night. And, even though I didn’t tell 
him, and he didn’t ask me any more, he did put his arm around 
my shoulder later when we went to Kojak’s. | remembered what 
Yd always thought couples would do after they kissed, and, after 
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I flinched once, remembered that he didn’t make me want to 
run. 


I couldn't sit too close to him, though, or pretend he could 
make me safe again because the soft-serve wasn't right, and I 
was afraid to kiss him, afraid to be late again, afraid I wouldn't 
ever get that sweet taste back in my mouth. 
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Greg Ritter 


Open House 


She is the woman I adore, but today, as she has told the real 
estate agent, she is Mrs. Shroud—-young, bleached blonde, a 
graphic designer for a local weekly magazine (though I know 
her closest approach to graphic design is the tortured circular 
doodles she scrawls while speaking on the phone). She is mar- 
ried to Mr. Shroud—me, today. Last time we were the Joneses, a 
boring couple. ‘This time, the Shrouds, next time-who knows? 
And today-today there is a son. Though I do not know his name 
or age just yet, she has referred to him as “Our tow-headed little 
darling.” I wonder to myself it he is actually tow-headed, or if 
he just takes after his mother and bleaches his hair. 

The real estate agent takes her by the elbow, chatting about 
the abundance of sunlight and what that can save us on the 
winter heating bill as he leads her into the empty living room. I 
stay in the foyer of this rowhouse because I am taken with part 
of the staircase here. The bannister post, like a bannister in my 
grandmother’s house where I grew up, is topped with a wooden 
sphere worn smooth and dark from the decades of hands it has 
supported. I twist a little on the ball at the top of this bannister 
and see that it is separate from the post, attached by a screw. My 
grandmother’s house had been built by my grandfather, and the 
immense, intricately carved bannister post, my grandmother told 
me, had been the last piece of the house he had fabricated. That 
ball and post were carved from a single piece of wood. More 
specifically, according to my grandmother’s story, the entire 
bannister post had been carved from the trunk of a tree that my 
grandfather had left standing while he built the house. Most of 
the trunk had been topped off, but he left the bottom part and 
built the entire house around that stump. When it came time to 
do the finish work on the house to which he would bring his 
new bride, my grandmother, his last task had been to drag his 
great wooden box of carving tools into the new foyer and anchor 
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the house by carving the stump he had centered the construction 
around until he found the ornate bannister hidden within it. He 
had known all along, my grandmother would tell me as we sat 
on her green-carpeted stairs. He had known there would be a 
beautiful bannister post secreted within that tree, and that had 
been how he had chosen the land to build their new home upon. 
He just looked until he found a tree that had a bannister post 
hidden inside. 

That was the house of my mother’s father, the house she 
grew up in and the house I grew up in after my own father’s 
death. I never met my grandfather, he died of cancer long before 
I was born, and I only vaguely remember my father before his 
own younger, but similar, surrender to his body’s rogue cells. 1 
don’t rrmember where I got the idea—perhaps it was my mother 
explaining that cancer is the body turning against itself—but for 
a long time I thought privately that my father had committed 
suicide, that he left us by starting some freakish civil war within 
himself. I blamed him; I had to have someone to blame because 
for a six-year old who has just finally discovered control of his 
own frame, it is inconceivable that someone’s own body could 
betray him. 

The only crystal memory I have of my father is set in his 
workshop garage in the house we had to leave after his death. In 
the memory, he builds furniture-chairs and a table. A dinette 
set, | think. Like his father-in-law he was a woodworker. 
(Though sometimes I worry that I have confused my ~ 
grandmother’s stories of her husband with the murky memories 
of my father. Sometimes it’s as if these two men who I believe 
lived and died so much alike have merged into a single person, 
my prototypical ancestor.) In the memory, | am in the shop with 
him, and I am holding a chisel while he turns the leg of a chair 
on a lathe. It is the last time I remember holding a tool in my 
hand. 

I prefer houses like the one we view today, old houses that 
have been lived in by generations, houses that I wouldn't have to 
break in myself. Houses where the balls atop the bannister post 
already bear the patina of human touch. 
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I leave the foyer and walk into the living room. She and the 
real estate agent must have moved onto other parts of the house 
because I am alone in the room with the bare floors of blonde 
wood and the high ceilings. The heady smell of fresh paint still 
lingers in the room. The mantle above the fireplace wears the 
same dark patina as the bannister post, and a many-paned bay 
window does indeed let in an inordinate amount of light. Yes, 
this is a house I could live in. It needs filling, though; it is so 
bare now. I would hang pictures first, and lay an oriental carpet. 
Then, in the garage in the back (which I have not seen, but 
must assume is there) I could work wood, like my father and my 
grandfather. Somewhere my mother may still have their tools, 
tucked away in the corner of her attic in their hand-made wooden 
boxes. I would build furniture, too—nothing complex. Something 
a beginner could handle—an endtable or a bookcase. Maybe even 
a simple chair. As long as I craft it out of wood with my own 
hands. 

“The kitchen is sust remarkable,” I hear her say to the real 
estate agent. They have returned to the foyer by another route. 
She peeks around the doorframe at me in the living room. “The 
kitchen is just remarkable,” she says again to me. I move to her, 
and she loops her arm through mine and together we follow the 
real estate agent up the stairs. I let my free hand linger on the 
ball at the top of the bannister post as we pass. 

The real estate agent shows us the master bedroom. It is 
large, and she tells him that large is good. He points out the 
abundance of closet space in the room. “More than enough for 
two,” he says. Closet space and light-this house is overflowing 
with the essentials of life. 

“What do you think, darling?” she asks. This, I know from 
experience, is the cue for the argument to begin, the last step in 
this ritual. It must always begin when one of us offers an opin- 
ion, when one of us volunteers for the role of the sacrificial lamb. 
And she has told me beforehand that this weekend I will be the 
victim and she will be the castrating bitch. In truth, I find this 
much easier than on those days when I am assigned to be the 
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domineering bastard. 

I say, “T like it.” It is the proper response because it makes 
me appear to be the positive one and allows her more leeway to 
be castrating, but today I know it is also the true response. I do 
like the house, very much, and regret this charade that brings 
me so close, so close to feeling at home. “I really like it,” I say. 
“Let’s take it.” 

(This, or course, is impossible. Perhaps Mr. Shroud is an 
up-and-coming trial lawyer, and with the assistance of his 
graphic-designing wife he could afford such a classic home, but 
I manage a copy store, and she takes tickets at the movie theater 
in the mall, and our combined values couldn't even approach 
the down payment.) 

She has become quiet, eyes averted, nodding her head 
slightly. Usually I would have tried to respond with words that _ 
give her something more to go on. I can tell she is working it 
over in her head, feeling for the proper response to my timid 
assertion. 

“You're kidding, right?” she asks. 

“No.” 

She turns her head and looks out of the window. “What do 
you mean you like it? What kind of thing is that to say?” 

“T like it. I like the things and the feel of it.” I guess that I 
am doing this wrong, that I am not really giving her enough 
material to work with, but I trust her. She has always been bet- 
ter at this than | have. 

“It’s too expensive for us,” she says, which strikes me as 
odd because she has already told the real estate agent earlier 
that the sale of the current Shroud home would provide us with 
a solid cash basis for purchasing a new one. The real estate agent 
begins to mention something about financing, but she cuts him 
off: “You know we'll never afford this. Never.” 

I hesitate, trying to capture the flow of the conversation. 
Today, perhaps because of this house, it is harder to follow her 
lead. Slowly I lie, “Well, we have good credit and the money 
your father said he could lend us—” 
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“Damn it!” She spins, her arms held out. “What is this?” 
she shouts. “What? It’s an old house, it’s nothing. It’s nothing to 
me, it’s nothing to you, it’s nothing to either of us because the 
fucking thing can’t be anything to either of us.” Another turn, 
and like a top off balance she tumbles out the door of the bed- 
room. 

She says these days at the open houses are healthy. She says 
she saw something like it on one of those morning talk shows. 
She says that we work through our own problems in the lives of 
non-people like Mr. and Mrs. Shroud. 

The real estate agent watches her spiral out of the room. 
He and I stand motionless and silent until we hear the front 
door downstairs shut behind her. Now, I think, like always she 
is stumbling down the front steps holding her sides, laughing. 
Like always, she will be waiting for me beside my car, her collar 
turned up against the wind, and she'll smile when I open the 
door for her and tell me what a good performance we gave to- 
day. While I drive back across the river to her parents’ house 
(where she says she is staying only until she “finds a more lucra- 
tive job”) she’ll question me about the real estate agent’s reac- 
tions after she left, laugh once more, go over the entire scene 
again, and lay her hand on my knee. I'll drop her off, and, like 
always, there will be a quick parting kiss before I return across 
town to my second-floor apartment. All three rooms. This is 
always how it has gone afterward. 

For a moment, standing in the bedroom with the real es- 
tate agent, I shut my eyes and strain to hear the laugh as she 
trips toward my car, but the windows are closed against the 
October air and the only sounds I think I hear are a faint echo 
from her slamming of the front door and the rasping breath of 
the real estate agent. I open my eyes, and the look of embarrass- 
ment and horror on his face surprises me. Sometimes I forget 
how real we can seem to other people. 

I smile at the real estate agent, a reassuring Mr. Shroud 
smile. I spread my arms, palms held face up as if to say What 
can I do? This is the woman I adore. 
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Delivery 


This is what Johnny knew about some of them: 

The Abercrombies, the first house, the way he begins. A 
frighteningly perfect family. Alumni Bulletins. The New Yorker. 
Bills for the BMW, the Volvo. From there he makes his way 
north a few blocks to Grace Street where the neighborhoods 
get worse. 

Mrs. Cantwell, widowed last year. Sometimes still mail for 
her dead husband. Cards from friends in Florida. Letters from 
her daughter in Wisconsin. Social security checks. There are 
plenty of those on his route. 

Harold Speck, last block. No mail to speak of at all. Just 
junk mail, utility bills, nothing else. Perhaps Harold doesn’t even 
live there. Johnny buys from Harold occasionally, owes Harold 
money always. 

Grace Street Memorial Methodist Church. Bills. Even 
churches get those. Donations. ‘Teaching materials. The pastor 
is from Iowa. He gets cards from his old congregations. Some- 
one is using the church’s postal meter machine for mailing per- 
sonal things. You can tell the personal from the business. 

Sefiora Santos, near the end of his route. The rowhouse 
with the sagging porch. Divorced—alimony or child support 
checks from Texas around the fifth of each month. Several kids, 
enough that he never really knew how many. They were always 
off at school or running roughshod over the neighborhood when 
he made his rounds. She’s pregnant again, too. Cut-off notices 
almost as often as bills. Her family, the postmarks told him, 
were in Guadalupe. 

The three guys in the first floor apartment on the corner. 
Names didn’t matter-roster changed every four or five months. 
University bills. CD club brochures. Letters from out of town 
girlfriends. College boys-they smoked pot and once someone 


had mailed them a brick of it. Johnny, guided by a prophetic 
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sense, had suspected the contents wrapped in padded brown 
paper. He stuck his pocketknife in it. If wrong, it would appear 
as one of the usual manglings, but he hadn't been wrong. Prying 
open the slit revealed the moist brownness and the distinct aroma. 
He took it home with him, knowing they must have been ex- 
pecting it, and wondered, in his occasional paranoia as he smoked 
a bit each night, if they had ever suspected him of its theft. 

This is what he knows of some of them. This is what some 
of them do not know about him: 

Johnny lived in fear of the cup that signaled the end of this 
career. Each day he steeled himself against returning from his 
route, being handed the small plastic container, and being told 
to excuse himself. One night, too fucked up on whiskey and 
cocaine to understand the failing of his logic, he filled an empty 
milk carton and put it back in the refrigerator thinking he could 
switch samples on them, as if only when put to the test would 
he show up positive. It was three nights before he opened the 
refrigerator again, and he had forgotten about the carton until 
he went to pour himself a glass of milk. 

This is today: | 

The shakes began with two blocks left on the route. The 
last hit shot that morning, the last security of the high’s salva- 
tion dissipated half-way through the morning, the symptoms 
kicking in with no place left to go but the end of the route. 
After that? He has spent the last of his money, hasn't paid a bill 
in months, is being evicted, has sold anything he can get money 
for, including, two days ago, for the first time, allowing a stranger 
to suck him behind a tree in the park so he could make the 
money to score. He is almost through with work, through with 
it for good. By the next paycheck the habit will have outrun his 
income. At that point, why even bother with work? 

The steps to each door burn his legs. In the April coolness 
he sweats as if bearing the first heat wave of summer. In the hot 
weather, though, it’s worse because he has to wear long sleeves 
and keep them rolled down to hide the tracks. His hands cramp 
around the mail, crushing it before he can stuff it into the slots 
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in the doors. The stairs’ railings buck as he reaches for them on 
the way down. 

Across the street Sefiora Santos waves to him. He will reach 
her on his pass along the other side of the block. Beside her on 
the step is her tumbler of vodka and tonic. She has a cigarette in 
her waving hand. She is a sometime companion to many of the 
men on the street. The child is probably one of theirs, and they 
just let her sit on the porch drinking, smoking. She is killing her 
unborn child. 

Speck and three men are sitting on the steps of Speck’s 
apartment house. Johnny climbs past them; they part to let him 
ascend the stairs. They nod as he passes, the most minute recog- 
nition. His hands shake as he fills the boxes. He doesn’t want to 
talk to Speck, doesn’t want to ask what he must ask. 

He descends and stops between Speck and one of the other 
men. He hands Speck his mail. Junk mail flyers, that’s all. 

Speck, says Johnny. | 

Speck nods. Johnny, he says. How’s it hanging, Mailman? 

Johnny drops the bag on the step and sits next to Speck. 
My head’s pounding, Speck, I think I’m losing it you know. 
Losing my head. 

Need it bad today, eh, Mailman? 

Speck never looks at Johnny. He talks into the air in front 
of himself. His hair is ragged, his face gaunt, but Johnny has 
heard Speck is clean. The most despicable kind of pusher—one 
who does not use himself. 

Johnny whispers: You got some, Speck? Spare a hit or two? 

Speck looks back at the other two men. Mailman wants to 
know if I got some, you believe that? Mailman wants to know if 
I, Harry Speck, Junior, got some. Whaddaya think of that boys? 

The men on the steps behind him laugh knowingly. 

Yeah, Mailman, says Speck, I got some. I always got some. 

You know I’m good for it, Speck, you know I am. 

Word is you ain't good for nothing anymore. 

Pll get you the money, Speck. I promise. 

Promise shit. That and a dollar gets me a dollar’s worth of 
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nothing. Hear what I’m telling you, Mailman? You're off the 
list, Johnny. Until you cough up. 

C’mon, Speck. Just this once. 

Speck stands up and walks up the stairs. Johnny tries to 
follow, but one of the men stops him. The man speaks. Leave, 
Mr. Postman, he says. Flee. 

It is not the words, it is the way he delivers them. Johnny’s 
stomach starts to jump. He thinks he will throw up. He does 
choke, but manages to hold down the bile. Johnny retrieves his 
bag and stumbles toward the end of the route. 

He stops again at the next house. It is the O’Reilly’s. They 
both work days, so no one is home. He stoops down on the 
porch and rifles through all the mail, picking out the social 
security checks and anything else he thinks he can forge a sig- 
nature on at the check-cashing kiosk. 

The porch stairs to Sefiora Santos building creak as he steps 
upon them. Sefiora Santos has left the porch, but her empty 
tumbler and ashtray still remain on the top step. Her front door 
is open. Inside, past the screen door, a dim hallway. Today there 
is little mail for Sefora Santos—the same junk mail flyers as ev- 
eryone gets, two bills. No checks. He leaves it in her box. Only 
a few more houses, he thinks. 

But from inside her home he hears a strangled cry. 

Sefiora Santos? Johnny sticks his head in the door. Hello? 

Help me, please, por favor. The weak voice comes from in- 
side the apartment. Johnny walks in. The living room is a mess 
of children’s toys, ashtrays, dirty dishes. The couch is covered by 
a ratty green blanket. A crucifix stands atop the TV set ona lace 
doily. 

Sefiora Santos? 

Another cry, part grunt, part scream. It comes from the 
kitchen. Johnny follows the cry and finds Sefiora Santos lying 
on a filthy linoleum floor in a brightly lit kitchen. The baby, she 
says. ;E/ nino esta viniendo! 

Johnny looks around, sees the phone on the wall. He steps 
over Sefiora Santos, grabs the phone and dials 911. There is no 
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response. He hits the receiver several times. No dial tone. He 
remembers the distinctive phone company envelope he deliv- 
ered several days before, the one that the cut-off notices came 
in. He curses and rushes back toward the living room. 

He intends to run for help. Another scream from Sefiora 
Santos stops him. Do not leave me, she screams in a practiced 
voice that makes Johnny feel she has called this after men before. 
He turns and moves back to the kitchen. She is laying there 
clutching the bulge of stomach. The baby, the baby! she shouts. 
jEstd vinienda ahora! 

No, no no no, he says. You can’t have the baby now Sefiora. 
Just wait until I go get someone. 

Por favor! ;El nino! ;Dios mto, me duele...! 

He drops his bag and rolls up his sleeves. Kneeling on the 
floor, he parts her legs. Her dress and underwear are soaked 
from her broken water. Johnny tries to remove her underwear 
and the shakes, which he had forgotten momentarily, return with 
renewed vigor. His hands tremble uncontrollably, like the hands 
of a young virgin, as he pulls her wet panties down. He tries to 
focus on Sefiora Santos, but his mind keeps pulling away, drift- 
ing to that pathway that leads to bliss, the track marks on his 
bare forearms and where they lead him to-the fuzzy, heady feel- 
ing at the end, control, blessed, fleeting control. 

Sefiora Santos screams again louder and inside his head a 
television voice says breathe, and he hears it and says, Breathe 
Sefiora Santos, like this: hoof hoof hoof: Breathe and then push. 

She tries to breathe like he says but halfway through 
breathing she screams again and reaches out for him. Her hand 
clamps down on Johnny’s forearm and she yells, ;Dios mio, e/ 
nino! ;Esta viniendo ahora! 

Oh jesus, Johnny says, oh jesus, don’t have the baby now, 
Sefiora Santos, please don’t have it now, oh jesus, oh jesus I see 
it! I see its head, the head, push now, Sefiora, push now, push 
hard. 

Sefiora Santos gasps and between gasps she prays in 
Spanish, her palms pressed together. The round dome of the 
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head, black-haired, begins to come out and Sefiora Santos 
screams in pain, back arching, pulling the fabric at the breast of 
her dress until it rips. Johnny holds his trembling hands beneath 
the baby’s emerging head as if waiting to fill the hands with 
water from a fountain, wanting to do more than just wait, but 
not knowing what. 

The baby’s entire head comes out, the face scrunched, 
wrinkled into the first grimace, preparing to howl before it has 
even touched the world. Turn it, says the television voice and he 
does as the shoulders begin to appear and the baby slides out, 
almost falling into his waiting hands. 

Oh lord, he says lifting it, oh jesus it’s not crying. He holds 
it upside down by its feet and spanks it and its lungs fill for the 
first time and when they empty they burst forth like a gale, a 
sound like Johnny has never heard before. He cries and laughs 
and marvels at it. Little worm, he thinks, all bloody and filthy 
and its hanging here upside down in my shaking hands and it’s 
alive, god damn it all, it’s alive. 

It is still attached to Sefiora Santos by the umbilical cord, 
but he cradles it as best he can and says, It’s a boy, Sefiora Santos, 
a boy, a son. 

Only then does he look down and notice the pool of blood 
creeping toward his knees. The afterbirth has come out, but it is 
being followed by blood, too much blood. Oh no, stop, he says, 
stop, Sefiora Santos, stop bleeding. 

Johnny sets the child down on the floor next to its mother. 
He looks for something to use to staunch the flow of blood, a 
dishtowel or paper towels or something, but there is nothing of 
that sort in the kitchen. He puts one hand between her legs and 
tries to apply pressure and reaches with the other for her al- 
ready-soaked panties, and he presses the underwear against her, 
but they are soaked and doing no good, the blood still flows, 
and he reaches behind him and grabs from his bag a handful of 
newsprint circulars and wads them against the panties, but still 
feels the blood seeping through. The baby is screaming, but 


Sefiora Santos is silent now. He bends forward, leans over her, 
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one hand pressed between her legs, and with the other hand he 
shakes her and says, We have to get you to a hospital, wake up, 
we have to get to the hospital. Johnny lays his head against her 
chest, the crucifix between her breasts pressing into his ear, and 
he hears nothing. She is not breathing. Her heart is not beating. 

A cry dies in his throat, never making it past his lips. He 
lets go of the blood-soaked paper and underwear and with both 
hands tries futilely to pump life back into her still heart, he leans 
forward and presses his mouth against hers and blows into her 
mouth three times. Her lungs expand with his breath, but fail 
on their own. 

Johnny crawls across the floor and leans against a cabinet 
realizing she is dead, truly dead. His right arm is shaking un- 
controllably and he captures it beneath his left. Sefiora Santos 
lays there in a pool of smeared blood, arms by her side, her dress 
pulled up around her waist. Over her left breast, the dress is 
torn and a nipple shows through. There is blood on her chest 
and her face, smeared from his hands’ life-saving attempt. For 
the first time ever, he really sees her face. He had always as- 
sumed she was pushing fifty, but he sees now that she can’t have 
passed her late thirties. With the stress of nicotine and the blur 
of alcohol gone, her face is younger, almost beautiful despite its 
blood-spattered death. Her black hair is spread like a dark halo 
behind her head, her nose is straight and regal, her eyes a deep 
brown and...open. Still open. Johnny reaches across the floor 
and closes her eyes one at a time. 

The baby has stopped crying, and for a minute he thinks 
perhaps it too has died, but a quick check shows it still breathes. 
He had almost forgotten it. He takes his pocketknife from his 
bag cuts through the umbilical cord. The child is quiet, eyes 
squinched shut, but breathing slow and regularly. Tired itself 
out, Johnny thinks. He picks up the child and cradles it in his 
clumsy arms as best he can. 

He notices himself now-blood-stained uniform, blood on 
his hands and his face. To the child he says, Come on, little boy, 
let’s get cleaned up. 
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He walks out of the kitchen, wanders around the apart- 
ment looking for the bathroom. In the bedroom is the door to a 
tiny, closet-sized bathroom. He folds towels on the floor and 
lays the baby on them. The spigots are stiff to turn, and the first 
water to come out is rusty-brown and cold. The water clears 
and warms soon, though. He tests the water for temperature 
and wets towels to wipe the blood and mucous off the newborn 
child. So small, Johnny thinks while he wipes the baby’s fore- 
head and face. He picks the child up and it begins to cry again. 
Johnny bounces it in his arms, trying to calm it, raises it in the 
air above his head. 

You are a good baby, he says, a good baby, the best baby of 
them all. 

The shakes are abating. The baby still cries. Johnny lays 
the child back on the towels and sits next to it. 

You could be an astronaut or the president. You could be 
the savior of us all, he says and touches the baby’s forehead with 
the tip of his finger. Soft and warm like where he came out of 
his mother. Wouldn't that be something? he says. If you were 
the next one. Some of your kind name their kids Jesus, except 
they say it Hey-Zeus. What if your mamma was going to name 
you Hey-Zeus? What if you're the one, little boy, and what if I 
was the one who brought you back into this world? ‘That'd be 
something wouldn't it? Except Mama's no virgin. 

Johnny turns back to the sink and starts cleaning himself 
up, washing the blood from his hands. He begins to feel queasy, 
so he kneels down before the sink and puts his head on the 
counter, hands draped over the edge of the sink under the warm 
running water. [he world throbs around him, tilts, and his stom- 
ach begins to jump. He falls over the open toilet heaving but 
nothing is rising from his gut, just spasms racking his frame. 
Drugs, adrenaline, the nausea of the blood, tension and relief, 
all combining, all trying to get out of the body at once. 

Somewhere during his retching he hears the screen door 
slam. Johnny hears a cry of Holy fucking Christ come from some- 
where, and he hears voices and shouts, confused steps. He stag- 
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gers to his feet and out the bathroom, leaning against the wall 
for support. The floor seems to buck under his legs and he crashes 
against the frame of the bedroom door as he tries to get back 
outside. 

In the living room are two of the men from the porch. They 
were on their way out of the kitchen, but have stopped, rooted 
to the floor, staring at Johnny. 

Son of a bitch, one says. Fucking Mailman Johnny. 

911, Johnny says. Call them, she’s hurt. I think she’s dead. 

You son of a bitch. What the fuck did you do to her? 

Johnny looks into the man’s eyes. They are narrow and fo- 
cused and the man pulls a thin-bladed knife from his jacket. It 
is the man who told him to flee. | 

You crazy fucking son of a bitch! he yells and Johnny says, 
No, the baby-, and tries to turn as the knife blade enters low, 
below his right ribs. The man leans into him, their eyes meet 
momentarily, Johnny grabbing the man’s shoulder for support 
before the assailant backs away, withdrawing the knife. Johnny 
drops to his knees, his hand is pressed against the wound at his 
side, trying to staunch the flow of blood, when the first boot 
hits him in the face. He stretches a hand out trying to find the 
wall for support and as the blows rain down on his head, the 
tears begin again because for the first time he is feeling some- 
thing on his own, feeling unfiltered by the smack or the coke or 
the hash or the booze, feeling the lively burn of the knife-wound, 
feeling the blossoming crush of boots against his face, feeling 
the blood, his own, as it cascades out of his head, out of his side, 
as it spatters forth against the wall, and, as he hears the screams 
of the child from deep in the apartment, he feels the muscles in 
his face contract in a smile as he falls to the floor. 
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